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NUMBER of readers of The Progressive wrote us 

last fall to inquire if our publication of Irwin Ross’ 
friendly estimate of Averell Harriman in the October 
issue indicated that we were planning to support the 
governor of New York for the Presidency. We replied, 
emphatically, that it didn’t, that we were prepared to 
make no conclusive judgments until there had been 
greater opportunity to examine in detail the position 
of the leading contenders on the major issues 

We recall this experience now because we expect 
we shall have many inquiries whether we are supporting 
Senator Estes Kelauver after readers have had a chance 
to digest Robert L. Riggs’ affirmative appraisal of the 
Tennessee Democrat and his record in this March issue 
The answer remains the same: we are wedded to no 
candidate for the present 

We plan to go on with our series of “Presidential 
Portraits” in early issues of The Progressive, and then, 
ome time next summer, to make, announce, and support 
our choice Meanwhile, those selected to research and 
write these articles are tree to follow the trail for the 
truth wherever it leads them 


The spring schedule of articles is shaping up as 
one of our best. For instance 

e James P. Warburg, one of the nation’s most out 
spoken analysis of foreign aflairs, takes a critical look at 


the bi-partisan conspiracy of silence on major issues of 
American foreign policy 

e Senator Richard L. Neuberger contributes a skill 
ful answer to tlie recurring question of this Presidential 
year, “Is Adlai Stevenson speaking over the heads of the 
people?” 


e Sherwood Eddy, veteran of half a century of first 
hand study of China, sums up the conclusions of his most 
recent journey to the Far East in an article on Red China 
today 

e Fred Rodell, the sharpshooting professor of law 
it Yale, explores the impact of the great foundations on 
education in the United States 

e Wilbur Baldinger, free-lance Washington corre 
spondent, analyzes recent wends in a significant area of 
civil liberties.passports and the right of Americans to 
trave! abroad 

e jay G. Sykes brings us up to date on the striking 
whievements of Canadian liberalism in recent years with 
his article, ““The New Deal Moves North.” 

e Allred Werner, the distinguished art critic, con 
tributes a portrait of the celebrated French art rebel, 
Maurice Viaminck, in an article entitled “Wildest of 
the Beasts.” 

e Lewis Funke, drama editor of the New York 
Times, examines the personality and plays of Tennessee 


Williams 
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Subsidies for Segregation? 


}"* W ISSUES in recent years have 
been charged with greater tension 
or have cut more sharply across party 
and ideological grounds than the cur 
ent struggle over the Powell amend 
nent to legislation that would pro 
school 
\dam 
Democrat, 
bill to 
part of the $400,000,000-a 


vear building fund to states or school 


federal aid for 
construction Representative 

layton Powell, New York 
would 


vide public 


amend the original 


deny any 


districts which fail to conform to the 
requirements of the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision outlawir g racial segre 
gation in th public schools 

Eisenhower! 


President opposes the 


Powell amendment, but his chiet lieu 
tenant in the House, Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin, favors it Adlai 
Stevenson 1s against it, but his leading 
supporter for the Presidency in 
New York, Senator Herbert 
Lehman, is [i eorge Meany 


ombined 


pivotal 


president ol I EW ‘ 
AFL-CIO 


rovision 


against the Powell 
Walter P. Reuther, 
rst vice president of the labor con 


toward it 


lean 


but 


tederacy, le ins I he se CX 


amples could be multiplied man 


imes; there are countless men and 


yomen ol will 


dedicated 


integrity and good 
alike to 


and to the b 


federal aid for 
education inishment of 
segregation, who disagree strongly on 


this crucial issue 
difference 


not the 


It is thei 


us here 


that concern 


opposition to the 


original bill that comes from sincere 


conservatives convinced that federal 


aid to education means creeping 


socialism oF i corruption of our 


chool system, nor the opposition to 


that 


committed 


the Powell amendment come 


from incorngible racists 
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to permanent 
South 
The clash 


dedicated to both federal aid to edu 


segregation in the 


among those who are 


cation and an end to segregation has 


been pre ented to us as a renewal olf 


the ancient between the 


strugyic 


moderate ind the radicals, between 
it action 


should 
| 


than education 


those who believe t! 


come no taster can 


prepare communit i eptance and 


those who are convinced that 


itself 
If ul 


‘ ive 


action 


builds acceptance 


The 


itself 


were in fact the issue 
would tend to range 
on the " ol gr id j ‘ pecially 


area ol human re 
} 


in an 


mons a 
heavily charged with social and emo 
tional conflicts Bi the issue thus 


te a aifteret character 


Segregation's Last Stand 


nd 
wa 


as Wwe propos to show in the pata 
graphs that follow 

The spokes 
men for moderation are Adlai Steven 


Walter Both 
guiding light in the his 


two most articulate 


soni and 


find 


Lippmann 
their 


decisions of the United States 


Supreme Court invalidating segrega 


tion in the public schools and pre 


scribing the broad outlines tor order 


ly transition to racial integration 


Lippmann has argued, and Steven 


on has indicated he shares the view 
that tar 


Court 


from upholding the 


| Supreme 


decision. the Powell amend 


mcr would subvert it 
taken | the Si 


rt wrote Lay 


1 he position 
Hiatt 
ition in ft i 


(thin 


if publy 


j 


titutional, being a denial 
jual protection ot the 
Caurt vill pass 
4 plan tha 
suthorits mia pro 
ellectuate a transition to 
ih n-discriminator 


stem Luring 


til perionl the courts Will retail 
jurisdiction of these 


I he 


that the 


‘Aanms 


Supreme Court, recognizuy 
change-over trom 
difficult 


refrained 


gregated 


school I A omple a 


ind 


natter has from demand 


ing ummediate and unconditional ap 


plication ol its ruling It ha rcc og 


nized that there must be a period of 


transition a 


pe riod ol 


| 
4c. OTnTnOG 


'* Pstiasiot 
ina the Su 
is accepted the burder 


ind sion 


preme Court h 


ol presiding over the transition. ‘The 


Powell 


the letter 


amendment mins counter t 


and the spirit ofl the Su 


yweme Cour cdecision 





Rules of the Road 


Powe! 

Mr. I 

ler 

district ’ rn f nian 
' 


eyregated | y Werte ind 


with hii mnend 


ment a ify the mod 
eration | cribed by the Court Kut 
the Powell rider lays down no such 
ubitrary or unconditional mandate 


lhe exact language of the Powell 
, lay 


mmendment ts up the requirement 


that federal ad hall be mace avail 
ible to school facilities of the state 
that ire open to all children wit 
att regard ri ontore 
with thie 

Suty 

that if tate plan doe 


vic if hall Theat reve 


I 

of tund thorized under 
im cour 

ibdivision 


ratin 


Titel 

pecihe degree 
desegregatt i qualifying require 
ment Hle rests his proviso on the 
vEEED POLE proposition ol contormit' 
with the Supreme Court cee 
Ihe Po r, moreover 
that tate which do ricot bipiinies 
quality for their share of 
bere a Lise ol 
the decisions of ul ( 
them tul illotment 


form 


ized 

ited Press as one 
hed U.S Supreme 
When a Georgia 
decided 
officials h 

ol board 


possibi ' 


laracterT 
Associ 
| 


penly de 


isions 


munity Val 


evrevgation 
vent the 


ng 





MEL PPOTLISE I hye peopie 


vill not give an incl 
Happily there are 


more construc 


ve forces and h in the 


South 


gures at work 
lexas i truggiing with pl ins 
achieve a measure of integration 
Frank G. Cle 


group of die-hard segre 
into 


I ennessec Governor 


ment told a 


yationist who 
his oltice 


to then 


jammed 
that he 


demands tor 


ingrily 
would not accede 
lehance ot the 
committed to a 
solution of the 
Maryland's Governor 
McKeldin predicted his 
resolve the issue just as the 
early worked 
problem of religious treedom 
the matter of desegregation,” he 


Court, that he was 
gradual approach to 
problem Lheo 
dore state 
would 
state's out the 
“In 
said, 
my pride in Maryland is not that 


it has given us no trouble, but that 


settlers 


we have tried to meet the trouble in 


White House Reader 





President Eisenhower's much pub 
licized gun 
noticeably interfered 


passion for twe western 
stories has not 
with his boning through the heavier 
stuff of his office, or ughtly immed 
summaries of same. But twice in re 
cent weeks, when he was said to be 
back on a full schedule of work, he 
displayed a rather remarkable lack 
of knowledge of some pretty impor 
tant printed matter 

Asked at a 


he thought of 


press conterence what 
Soviet Bul 


ganin’s statement calling for another 


Premier 
Big Four conference at the “summit, 
Mr. Eisenhower replied quite casual 
lv, “That is one I 
heard that 
statement had appeared three weeks 


missed. I haven't 


one yet.” I he Bulganin 
before, and had turned up on count 
less tront pages of the American and 
world press 

Shortly afterward Secretary ot State 
Dulles 


sensation with his chilling 


world 
brink of 
Newsmen 


John Foster created a 


interview in Life 
thei 


war’ 


went to conference with the 
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lasihion worthy ol civiluzed men 
Powell amend 
like it 


makes Eastland’s Mississippi, with its 


Failure to enact the 


ment, or something much 
brazen flouting of the Court and the 
Consttution, as equally qualihed to 
beneht trom aid tor school construc 
McKeldin's Maryland, 


knows it faces complex and torment 


tion as which 
ing problems but is prepared to face 


up to them in a fashion worthy ol 
civilized 

But more than that, 
federal aid legislation 
principle of the 


tend to 


men 


passage ol 
without the 
amendment 
and per 
petuate segregation, for the rebellious 
would know 
their 
without penalty 


Powell 
would encourage 


states then they were 
deli 
indeed, 


support of uh 


tree to conunu¢ lawless 


inice and, 
with the financial 


tederal government 


President loaded with quesuons that 
they hoped might unravel one of the 
major mysteries of American toreign 
policy. But the President was equal 


to the occasion He simply said he 
had not read the article everyone else 
was discussing and debating, and be 
sides, Mr. Dulles Secre 


tary of State he ha known 


was the best 


ever 


Log on Liberties 





Cautious 
with 


opumism, hemmed in 
many a warning of “the great 
task remaining before us,” 
$5th annual report of the 

Civd Liberties 
Again it is the federal judiciary that 


emerge 


character 
izes the 

American Union 
as the hero of the continuing 
and strengthen 
United States. For 


listed as the dominant de 


drama to preserve 
freedom in the 
the ACLI 


velopment of the year the defense 
of due process and equal treatment 
inder the law by the 

Speci fi 


out in the 


federal courts 


ireas of progress singled 


re port were court decisions 
limiting the State Department's pow 


er to deny a citizen a passport without 


ur hearing and the continuing et 


torts of the judiciary to break throug! 


and 


and p 


barriers of discrimination 


4d 
gation in educauion 


public accommodation 


But, the ACLI h 


out, ~ mY 


istened to poi 
terrifying lot of unhn 
still faces us kim 
Pill is kidnapped and killed in 
Mississippi, neo-Klan 


kinds of 


ished busines 
mett 
organization 
exert various cocraion on 
Negroes in the parts of the 
South; North 
holier-than-thou bluff is being called 


by the ral Te 


many 
and in the w hose 
increase of its Negro 
population discrimination take on 


an alarming proportion 


McCarthy's Successors 





In at least one area the ACLI 
report sounds somewhat more content 
than the 
menting on the 
of the 
report finds the situation stull critical 
then But 


are signs that the 


facts seem to warrant. Com 


civil libertues aspect 


security-loyalty problem, the 


and goes on to observe 


now, at least, there 


country may be turning from an un 


healthy preoccupation with its tears 


io a practical use of its strengths 
that 
heartening measure of im 
darkest 
the Eastland-Jen 
Senate 
Subcommittee ha 


It is true, of course there has 
been a 
provement since the days ol 
McCarthyism, but 
that 


Security 


ner team dominates the 
Internal 
much of the 


made a shambles of 


pious promises of relorm by its inva 


Out of the Depths 


Fitzpatrick 





sion of freedom of the press, notably 
in the case of the New York Times 
(See Robert Lasch’'s “I See by the 
Papers” on Page 18 for an interpreta 
tive commentary on this phase of the 
Eastland inquiry.) 

Fastland has added a 
test of patriotism to the weird yard 


Senator new 


sticks employed by McCarthy. Accep 
tance of the Supreme Court's deci 
sions on segregation in the public 
become an 


schools has automatic in 


dictment of an American as a Com 
munist, in the eyes of this powerlully 
placed bigot. In a recent speech, for 
example, he charged that the Na 
tional Association tor the Advance 
ment olf Colored People is backed 
by organizations “of all shades of 
red, ranging from the red ol 
the Communist Party to the almost 
equal red olf the National Council ol 


Christ in the U.S.A.” 


blood 


Churches olf 


Wisconsin Sets an Example 





Here 
lish The Progressive, is a great state 
For more than a hall 
its principal building has 
been adorned with a bronze plaque 


in Madison, where we pub- 


* university 
century 


“whatever 
which trammel in 
the University of 
“evel 


proclaiming that may be 
the limitations 
quiry elsewhere,” 


Wisconsin should encourage 
that continual and fearless silting and 
winnowing by which alone the truth 


may be found.’ 


Sometimes the university has strayed 
from that faith, but not often or for 
long To its everlasting credit it 
generated little of the hysteria that 
swept other campuses when McCarthy 
was riding high, despite the fact that 
this, of course, is the university of 
McCarthy's home state. 

Several months ago G. E. Sipple, 
commander of the Wisconsin depart 
ment of the American Legion, put 
the University of 
test He 
of quesuons to Dr. E 
ident of the university 

“1. Is the 
prepared 


Wisconsin to a 
this series 


B. Fred, pres 


new addressed 


ol Wisconsin 
ban the Labor 
Youth League as an accredited organ 
ization from the campus and deny it 
the use of the tax-supported facilities 
of the university? 


University 
now to 


“” 


Is the University of Wisconsin 
now prepared to deny the use of its 
tax-supported facilities to any speak 
ers having a public record of con 


6 


tinued support of communist or sub- 
versive movements of any kind? 

“3. Is the University of Wisconsin 
prepared to cooperate with the U.S. 
Customs Service in forwarding to the 
proper U.S. Collector of Customs a 
list of the foreign publications which 
it receives for determination as to 
they appear on the list of 
newspaper periodicals or other litera 
ture officially denied entry into the 
United States?” 


whether 


And with characteristic Sipple sub 
tlety, the letter concluded: “It is 
my hope you and your administration 
will grasp the importance of what 
we are suggesting to you 

Dr. Fred associates did 
indeed grasp the importance of Sip 
ple’s suggestions. Back went a letter 
rejecting all of them and reaffirming 
the university's determination § to 
the widest measure of free. 
with 


and his 


maintain 


dom consistent state and na 


tional laws 


“Because students must be con- 
vinced,” Dr. Fred wrote, “that they 
have the freedoms and responsibili 
ties equal to citizens outside the uni- 
versity, we do not enact, and would 
oppose, restrictions on discussion and 
inquiry other than those applicable 
The 
University of Wisconsin supports the 
principles ol 


to all citizens in the state 


American democracy 
faith in them 
fear of free. 


by demonstrating 
‘Faith in 
dom, is the Americ*n heritage.’ = 


freedom, not 


Sipple expressed “surprise and dis- 
appointment,” but most of the state's 


‘a4 
Burek in Chieago Sun-Times 


“Hold Wt, Foster!” 


newspapers, publicists, and a goodly 
number of Legionnaires felt the uni 
versity had come through with flying 
colors. 


As Others See Us 





Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles is heading away for India 
apparently to attempt to repair some 
of the damage done by his own pol 
icies and pronouncements in recent 
months. We would like to suggest, 
in all humility, that as he flies the 
Pacific and Indian oceans Mr. Dulles 
ponder the significance of a recent 
dispatch of the New York Times as 
sessing Indian public opinion. This 
was no report of the mood of the 
Communists or the firebrand extrem 
ists, but in the words of the cautious 
Times, “the mental image built up 
in the minds of 
of people.” 

Ihe Times correspondent found 
among the Indians a real that 
the United States is bent on destroy 
ing the Soviet Union by war. “That 
is why the United States,” these 
people say, “in spite of talk about 
freedom and the revolu 
tionary heritage, is interested in the 
independence the 
world only so far as they affect the 
against Soviets That is 
the United States is the friend 
of the colonial powers 

“The Soviet Union is trying to 
walk the road of peace. It is a dicta 
torship, but part of the fault lies in 
the fact that the Western 
have surrounded it enemies 
since its birth. Give the Soviet Union 
a period of freedom from fear and 
the dictatorship will relax. In the 
meantime, Moscow supports the free 
dom struggles of the colonized 
peoples and fights for peace.” 

For all our own criticism of Amet 
ican foreign policy we find this In 
dian assessment a far 
ment than the facts warrant—and a 
wholly unrealistic appraisal of Soviet 
conduct and But Mr 
Dulles has provided enough provoca 
tion during his stewardship in the 
State Department to furnish the basis 
for much of Indian criticism of U.S 
foreign policy. We find it 
picture Mr. Dulles performing great 
feats of good-will in India, but it 
is permissible to hope that he will do 
his best to keep his celebrated foot 
out of his equally celebrated mouth 


scores of millions 


fear 


American 
movements ol 


the 


fight 


why 


powers 


with 


harsher indict 


intentions 


hard to 
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a campaign portrait 





The Man from Tennessee 


By ROBERT L. RIGGS 


This is the fourth in The Progressive series of campaign portraits 


earlier 
Harriman, Massachusetts’ 
President Richard M 
Adlai Ste 


Articles im 


Nixon 


include venson 


person I ever heard 


lig FIRST 


pronounce that tongue-twisting 
name was John Rankin. The unre 
constructed Mississippi rabble-rouser 
the House of 
Representatives in 1942, pointed an 


and shouted: “Shame 


stood on floor of the 


accusing finger 
on you, Estees Kee-fow-ver 

The shameful act by which the sec- 
ond-term from Chat 
tancoga had betrayed the South and 
insulted the memory of Andrew Jack 
son was to cast his vote for a federal 
law to abolish the poll tax as a re 
quirement for voting in eight states 
In that vote and in that denunciation 
by the man who was competing with 


( Aongressman 


silbo for the title of cham- 
the key to an un 
Kefau 
ver. It also provides one explanation 
why he has 0 


Theodore 
pion race-baiter lies 
derstanding of Senator Estes 
many enemies as he 


swings into a second campaign for the 


Democratic Presidential nomination 


Search as you will, you can find no 
political advantage a Repre entative 


yuld 
ibolish the poll 


from east Tennessee « 
1942 by 
tax. If 
ing record on civil ri 


vain in 
voting to 
Kelauver vot 


you follow the 


ght s, his ballots 


March, 1956 


issues dealt with New 
Governor 


and Senator 


Averell 
J ice 


} ork’s C,overnor 


Christian Herter, and 


Other portraits to appear soon will 


K nowland 
Ine Eprrors 


William F 


on succeeding anti-poll tax legisla 
tion, his stand in favor of an anti 
lynching bill, his firm support of the 
Supreme Court's school integration 
decision, his unqualified denuncia 
tion of the Till murder in Mississip 
pi, you are forced, however reluctant 
ly, to one conclusion 

You have to decide that such a 
consistent pattern be estab 
lished only by a man who votes and 
speaks principles in 
which he believes, and not with a 
view to helping himself climb the 
litical ladder. But our 
aera of covering Washington we 
stand always in fear of being naive, 


could 


according to 


because in 


it is a temptation to refuse to accept 
so simple and logical an explanation 
of the 
man 


attitudes of so ambitious a 
There must be, we say, a more 
reason for Ke 
fauver’s crusading zeal on behalf of 


civil rights 


involved and sinister 





ROBERT L. RIGGS, Washington corre 
spondent for the ville Courier 


Journal, hes wetched Senat 


and Senetor 


Keteuver 
in action, as Congresseme 


for nearly two decades 





So we look at other 
record in hope of bolstering our sus 
that he is simply 
politician on the make. But the pat 
tern doesn't change. Here is the Cas 
bill of 1946. It was the 
effort to “put unions in their place,” 
a forerunner of the Talt-Hartley Act 
If Kefauver by 1946 was 
ambition to become Senator, it would 


parts of his 


picion another 


first tentative 


nursing an 


have seemed wise to try to ingratiate 
himself 
supposed to be aroused against labor 
There wasn't 


with rural voters who were 


leaders much the un 
ions could do then in Tennesssee for 
a candidate in a statewide race 

But Kelauver 
Case bill 
the Taft-Hartley bill. His only devia 
tion from the 
to allow himself to be swept into vot 
ing for Harry Truman's request for 
to draft 
the Army 


voted against the 


Iwo years later he opposed 
was 


labor-liberal line 


power railroad strikers into 


Kelauver'’s record is equally con 


sistent against witch-hunters. He op 
posed the earlier antics of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activi 
ties. He voted in 1950 to uphold Tru 
anti(Lommunist 


mans veto of the 


bill 


Senate Leadet 


which party stalwarts such as 


Scott 


override. In 


Lucas were vot 
1954 he 
alone in fighting against the efforts 
Hubert 


Minnesota liberal, to prove, by har 


stood 


ing to 


of Senator Humphrey, the 
assing legislation, that Democrats hate 
Communists even more fiercely than 


do Republic ans 





Like 


has a 


Kefauver 


favoring 


most Southerners, 


consistent record of 
international collaboration, even go 
ing beyond many in his acceptance of 
the one-world unlike 
the majority of Southerners, he re 
fused to Senator Walter F 
George when that figure of legend 
tried to make the Bricker Amend 
ment respectable. Kefauver was 
of $1 Senators, led by 
Hennings, Jr., of Missouri, who pre 
vented, by the margin of one vote, 


concept Sut 


follow 


one 


Thomas © 


approval of the George version of the 
Bricker Amendment. He was one of 
a small band who refused to follow 
Senator George blindly when the For 
Relations chairman 
giving President Eisenhower 
John Dulles 
thought was a blank check to decide 
when to go to war over Formosa 


eign insisted on 
and 
what 


Foster many 


In all the Congress, there is not 
a more consistent than Estes 
Kefauver's. Among all its members, 
there is not one who answers ques 
forthrightly, who 
less in talk. I remember a 
cold day in a bleak mill town in New 
Hampshire in February, 1952. Ke 
fauver had gone through his usual 
routine of shaking hands with every 
one who turned out to hear him and 
had listened to their shy comment 
most of them delivered in French 
Canadian accents 

At the brief talk, he 
asked for questions. Only one came 
the kind most politicians duck. “If 
President, 
ambassador to the 


record 


tions more deals 


double 


( lose of a 


you were the would you 
appoint an 
Vatican? 


Kefauver said he would not. He 
added he thought an ambassador in 
such an important diplomatic listen 
ing post could render valuable serv 
ice to his country. But, he 
controversy the 
this 


any 


said, the 
harm done by the 
appomtment 
country 
good the 
plish. Therefore, he 
point one 


would stir up in 
would more than offset 
could 


ambassador accom 


would not ap 


It is easy to understand why his 
liberal record should 
the opposition of Southern conserva 
It is easy to understand why his 
forthrightness would frighten profes 
Ihe puzzling thing 
1956 contest for the nom 


votung arouse 


tives 


sional politicians 
about the 


ination 1s that so many independents, 
liberals, and egg-head Democrats have 
Ketauver 
chant of his 


coolly to the 
cause. It is the 
tenants that 


among the 


responded 
lieu 
he has no support save 
rank-and-file. They look 
forward with confidence to the pret 
erential primaries thi 
port that 

Kefauver 
lieve that leaders have 
dropped most of their hostility to 
ward him. In that belief, he is almost 
alone. The that 
care greatly if the leadership thinks 
he is too far to the left on labor is 
sues, on civil rights, and on other 
questions. He genuinely believes the 
ordinary Southerner is far ahead of 
the section's political leaders in eco 


spring to sup 
contention 

himself professes to be 
Southern 


truth is he doesn't 


nomic and social outlook 

He demonstrated the truth of that 
belief when he dared run for the Sen 
atorial nomination against the wishes 
of Mister Crump in 1948. The Mem 
phis boss did more than compare Ke 
fauver to a pet coon. He said he was 
just as radical, or more so, than New 
York's far left Congressman, Vito 
Marcantonio. Kefauver won hii first 
statewide victory by appealing to the 


people of Tennessee over the head of 
Boss Crump. He won an even more 
impressive victory at the hands of the 
rank-and-file when he carried his 
fight for Senatorial renomination to 
them in 1954. He showed in the 1952 


Florida Presidentia! primary that he 
is not without followers in the deep 
South 

gut the Southern Congre 
not alone in thei 
Presidential aspiration 
served in the House 
him 
a book, while 


smen are 
hostility to his 
Men 
with him resent 


who 


It annoyed them when he wrot 


still a relatively ne 

Congressman, on how to improve the 
operations of Congress. His burning 
ambition and the obviousness of his 
high aspirations make them uncom 
fortable 


with 


Even Senators who agree 


him on issues do not have for 
him that warm personal feeling which 
part of the 
Senate 


ward 


is a club spirit of the 

None, for example, feels to 
Kefauver the Southerners 
like Senators George and Russell fe: 
toward their 
Hubert Humphrey 


I looked up a Senator whose vou 


way 


favorite wil man 


close to 
paralleling Kefauver’s record. I got 
him, under promise of anonymity, to 
say why Senators feel, to put it mild 
ly, a lack of enthusiasm for Kefauver’s 
Presidential aspiration 
he said 


on 50 issues come extremely 


Here is what 


“Very few members actually dislike 


Estes. But he’s so damned 
minded. He expects you to be in 
terested in the things that 
him. But you try to get 
stirred up about something that in 
terests you, he can barely hear you 
“You make a point to be on hand 
to vote with him on something that 


mportant to And 


single 


interest 


when him 


him when you 


iced his vote, he's quick to promise 


He says, ‘I'll be there at 3 o'clock 
when the roll is called.’ But you kno 

all the time he’s making that 3 o'clock 
promise that he has a ticket in his 
pocket for a flight that leaves the air 
port at 1:50 o'clock 

He won't 
endure the long, brutal drudgery re 
quired tor work 
When we Admin 


istration over the public power-atom 


“He's a headline grabbe: 
good commiuttee 
were fighting the 


ic energy- IVA issue a couple of years 
Estes to 
the night 


ago, we couldn't get bea! 
any of the burden of 


day filibuster 


ind 


He'd come in and read a speech 
Lhe 


you 


way he mumbled 
could tell he 


fore he came on the floor 


howed 


through it 
hadn't seen it be 
He never 


any interest in the hearings 


untul the 
Eugene Meyer, wife 


on juvenile delinquency 


witness was Mrs 
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of the owner of the 
He knew 


her 


Washington Post 


he'd get a headline 


g out of 


“Estes probably would be 
He knows how 
gether a good staff 
striking abilities. He has a good mind 
and a phlegmatic nature which would 
help him the White 
burdens.” 

But the leader 
ship stays hostile to him and his fel 
low-Senators 


i good 
President to put to 


He has some very 


bear House 


even if Southern 


remain cool, why are 


not the professional liberals rising 
to his support? The scorekeepers of 
Americans for Democratic Action and 
the record compilers of AFL-CIO find 
virtually no black mark against him 
during his nearly twenty years in 
Congress 

If the race issue is to be one of the 
tests, where can liberals find a poli 
tician, North or South, who has tak 
en, in recent weeks, a more forthright 
position than Kefauver? 

On _ the 
nounced he was again a candidate for 


the Presidency, he answered in these 


December day he an 


words a question about his reaction 
to the Till case in Mississippi 

“It was a horrible and terrible 
murder of this boy and it's a terrible 
thing that nabody has been brought 
to account for it. Nobody knows all 
the facts, certainly I but I 
think that mob action should be made 
1 violation of the criminal code.” 

On the same day, he said of the in 
tegration decision 


don't, 


“The Supreme Court decision is the 
of the land. It is high time that 
the people of both races should get 


law 


together to work out ways of imple 


menting the Supreme Court decision.” 

Not content with uttering in Wash 
ington such non-Southern sentiments 
Kefauver repeated them in Norfolk 
at the height of Virginia's campaign 
to approve a constitutional conven 
tion to circumvent the Supreme ( ourt 


ruling 


In the face of this record and be 
cause of the hostility toward Kefauver 
lead 
ers, many liberals have 
had a bad the fact 
that they have failed to rally to his 
upport. Many went 
vith him four years ago because they 
Adlai F 
Stevenson to be their champion are 
enrolled early in the 


by conservatives and Southern 
protession il 
conscience ove’ 


liberals who 


wave up hope of getting 


now Stevenson 


camp 
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Why 
enthusiasm for 


little 
this time is 


liberals have shown so 
Kelauver 
a question that has lascinated many 
of them, including Michael Straight 
He raised it in his Neu Republe 
and attempted to answer it this 
way 


“The Senate Democrats resent Ke 





fauver’s preoccupation with his own 
The Southern 
him as one who has crossed the line 
life death 
for Southern whites in national terms 
that 
being a Northerner, will stop short 
when they warn him that bloodshed 
in the South will be the price of 
further reforms. Kefauver they really 
fear as a spokesman for civil rights 
For he is a Southerner, and he can't 
be intimidated by bluff 

“Reasons far than 
these lead the independents, the re 
the the in 
tellectuals and some former officials 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal to 
Kefauver's 
grant that courage and vigor 
President and that Ke 
fauver has rare courage and vigor 


career leaders scorn 


to judge matters of and 


Southerners assume Stevenson 


more obscure 


porters commentators 


They 


are de 


discount claims 


manded of a 


“They add that executive capacity 
a sense of proprieties and the ability 
to summon outstanding men to pub 
the 
ments of a President 
that Kefauver lacks qualities 
They suspect further that Kefauver’s 
intense 


lic service are further require 


and they sense 
these 
interest in people and his 
warmth and his obvious honesty are 
not deep-seated traits of personality 


but the outward features of a chosen 


polit al image 


“More important, of course, these 


groups have heard a voice in America! 
politics unequalled for 
clarity sinc¢ 


intellectual 
Wilson's time, and for a 
long as Stevenson is willing, they are 
committed to him 


The mixed emotions of those who 
have left Kefauver for 
much like o has 
jilted a found 


the one he secretly loved all the time 


Stevenson are 


those ol a man wh 


sweetheart when he 
was willing to have him. He 
his new but he 
carded girl to have happiness 


wants 
wants his dis 
That 
sccounts, In part, for the volume ol 
the chorus which calls for a Steven 
ticket 

One of the awkward features of 
that ticket cannot 
be arranged ahead of the conventior 
In order to be considered for 
Kefauver 


showing is i 


love 


son-Kefauvet 


system is such a 


second 


will have to make ' 


plac ce 
strong contender for 
first prize 


sound to Kefauver's repeated 


There is a convincing 
sae! 
tions that he is far happier as an ac 
than he would be in the 
of Vice 


remember how 


tive Senator 
ceremonial office Presidency 
Yet, it is easy to 
sistent John W 

that 


stances, 


1944 


ctitti 


Bricker was in 


never, never, under ary ci 


would he accept the Vice 
Presidential nomination 

It is in Kefauver’s favor this year 
that he is, at 5%, a 
didate than he 
In his 


more relaxed can 


was four years ago 


dur 


effort t 


overpowering cagerness 
195? 
he not 
most wore himself out but made ene 


ing the unsuccessful 


win the nomination only a 


mies needlessly. This time, he can af 
ford to coast a bit on the a sumption 
him 


that most people know about 


Last 


the publicity gleaned from his tele 


time, in his desire to cash in on 


vised investigation of the connection 


between 


political machines and or 


inflicted some | 


ganized crime, he 
ing wounds 


Kefauver insist both in 


ind 


publ 
Harry 
best of terms 
has pron 
to throw any roadblocks 
The fact that Truma 
actively opposing him, howeve 

not mean that he 
to help him 


and in private, that he 
Truman are on the 
that 


ised 


the former President 


not 
his way 


would do 


In Truman's ¢ Kelau 


timation 


committed the unforgivable 


iliyving himself in 1952 





who put the tag “corrupt” upon the 
Democratic Administration. To all 
appearances, Kefauver was willing to 
benefit from the Republican charge 
that mink coats, deep freezes, and five 
per centers were symbolic of an Ad 
ministration corrupt beyond reform 
His stock-in-trade was the claim that 
he, as the shining knight of televi 
sion’s crime investigation, was the 
Democrat qualified to lead his 
party back into » paths of righteous 
ness. It was a pose not likely to en 
dear him to Truman 
Kelauver had won that title of 
shining knight at the expense of some 
Democratic Whether Tru 
man has forgiven him or not, there 
is no likelihood that Scott Lucas ever 
will. Lucas will go to his grave be 
lieving that in spite of the Korean 


sole 


leaders 


War, in spite of Everett Dirksen’s 


campaign oratory about “your sons 
bodies coming home in boxes,” he 
would have been re-elected to the 
Senate in 1950 if Kefauver had kept 
his crime 


Chicago a 


investigation from 
few weeks longer Ihe 
Chicago Sun-Times, aroused by jour 


away 


nalistic pride in its scoop, has lately 
sought to deny to Kefauver, and to 
claim exclusively for itself, credit for 
the disclosures which seemed to cause 
the Lucas defeat 

rhe focus of the Chicago investiga 
tion was Police Captain Dan Gilbert, 
Democratic nominee for sheriff of 
Cook County. He was known as the 
“richest America.” In closed 
hearings, he gave the Kefauver Com- 
mittee some interesting explanations 
of how he acquired that wealth 


cop in 
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the 
the 


Chairman Kefauver 
press 
bare-bones Gilbert 
had Chey 
were just enough to whet public in 
A Sun-Times Ray 


srennan, secured a transcript of Gil 


gave to 


daily statements covering 


outline of what 


revealed about himself 


terest reporter 


bert’s closed-session testimony by 


staff 


pos 
member 
Ihe paper ran large chunks of the 
questions and their 
fascinating detail 


ing as a Committee 


answers in all 


Ironically enough, the Sun-Times 
in 1950 was supporting Lucas. Al 
though Lucas bears an unyielding 
grudge against Kefauver, he concedes 
he might have slipped by to re-ele 
tion if his 
hadn't been so enterprising 

Another Senator who got caught in 
Kefauver’s 1950 was 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. The Mis 
sourit Democrat felt so 
strongly about it because he had bet 
ter luck than Lucas. In fact, he 
the only Democrat who unseated a 
Republican Senator (Forrest Donnell) 
in a year when Democrats were fall 
ing on all sides 

But while victory and 
ed attitude 


journalistic supporter 


line of fire in 


has never 


was 


a like-mind 
issues have 
toward Ke 
fauver’s crime investigation methods, 
some of his friends still bristle about 
the 1950 experience. It appeared to be 
a tight race in Not only 
was Republican Donnell an extreme 
ly popular man, but the Yalu River, 
the Red Chinese, and bad news else 
where the 
about all the trouble they 


toward most 


made Hennings tolerant 


Missouri 


were giving Democrats 


needed 
before the election 


Two weeks 


Kefauver 


cording to Missourians, and asked if 


telephoned Hennings, ac 


it would cause him any harm if 
Kefauver’s Committee opened hear 
ings in Kansas City 

Hennings is said to have replied 
that never 


curred to him to 


while it would have o« 


initiate such a re 
quest, he would long as 
Kefauver had 
that he'd be 


crime hunters stayed away for a 


say, sO 
the 
as happy if 


raised tion 
the 


cou 


que 
just 


ple of weeks. There was no way the 
Henning: 
told Ke 
fauver, but it wouldn't do any Demo 


Committee could hurt per 


sonally, he is said to have 


cratic candidate any good to have the 


Committee in the state at that time 


have 
Ke [ iuverl 


alone for 


Hennings is understood to 


received assurances from 


that he would let Missouri 
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the time being. But in a few days, 
while Hennings was the 
stump, Kefauver and his investigators 
showed up in Kansas City and began 
taking testimony about money 
ing between the underworld and 
Democratic politicians. When Hen 
nings got Kefauver on the telephone 
to remind him of his promise, Ke 
fauver is reported to have explained 
that he couldn't contro! the decisions 
of his Committee, that he had to go 
into Missouri in order to guard his 
own integrity. 

If the victorious Hennings is in- 
clined to be more forgiving than the 
defeated Lucas, other Democratic 
members of the Senate are still re 
sentful. They concede that Kefauver 
has done yoeman service in hammer 
ing at the Eisenhower Administra 
tion on the Dixon-Yates contract 
They admit this is one time that he 
has been willing to undergo the 
drudgery of committee details. But 
they insist it is an exception because 
TVA is a vital matter to any 
Senator from Tennessee and that a 
Tennessee city—Memphis—was in 
volved in the contract between the 
IVA and the Atomic’ Energy 
Commission 

Kefauver’s work on the Dixon-Yates 
contract did not bring him the fame 
that he gained from the crime in- 
vestigation. It not televised 
Most of the time there wasn’t much 
of an audience in the small committee 
room in which he, Senator Joseph C 
O'Mahoney, and the maverick Re 
publican Senator William Langer 
nibbled and pecked at witnesses high 
in the Eisenhower Administration or 
from the upper echelons of finance 

It was a more difficult assignment 
than that of cross-examining gang- 
sters and racketeers. For the wit 
nesses were all respectable gentlemen, 
most of them covered by the umbrella 
of public confidence in Dwight D 
Eisenhower's crusade. If they were 
utilizing the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion to wreck the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and thus deliver a serious 
blow to publi power, they were do 
ing it in the sacred name of free en 
terprise and as part of a back-to 
the-wall defense against creeping 
socialism. 


busy on 


pass 


local 


was 


who watched Kefauver at 
that day after 
day grew to have deep admiration 


for the way he handled it 


I hose 
work on assignment 


His cum 
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His Hat's In! 


bersome, plodding, pedestrian method 
of asking questions stood him in good 
stead. He never lose pa 
tience. He never abandoned any lead 
until he got at least the semblance 
of a reply, whether the witness be the 
director of the budget or the ranking 
official of a bond company. As 
anonymous Senator put it, his phleg 
matic nature helps 
dens too heavy for other men 

There are two Kefauver 
which are best illustrated by 
cision to enter the Minnesota pri 
mary despite the handicap that 
Senator Hubert Humphrey and Gov 
ernor Orville Freeman have stacked 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor organ 
ization tor Stevenson 

The first trait is his simple faith, 
which is the hallmark of every suc 
cessful politician, that no matter how 
bitterly the leaders oppose him, he is 
the people's choice. After his success 
in beating the bosses in Tennessee in 
1948, it was not hard for him to be 
convinced that the people do indeed 
believe in him. That belief 
strengthened by his primary victories 
of 1952, when he beat Truman in 
New Hampshire and Senator Robert 
S. Kerr in Nebraska and gave Senator 
Russell quite a scare in Florida 


seemed to 


our 
him endure bur 


traits 
his de 


was 


His decision to fight it out in Min 
nesota points up a second Kefauver 
trait—his willingness to gamble. It 
was his New 
Hampshire which really made him a 
formidable 1952. He 
hopes for a miracle in Minnesota. If, 
in the face of the 


long-shot victory in 
candidate in 


organization im 


dorsement for Stevenson, Kefauver 
should come in first in Minnesota, it 
take all the 


opponents in the 


would ingenuity of his 


party to him 
August. It is un 
that Kelauver ex 


quite as good 


stop 
between March and 
likely, of 


pects anything 
Minnesota victory 


course, 


His purposes 


be well served and he will 


contin 


as a strong contender if he does no 


better than make a respectable show 


ing against Stevenson and his power 
ful Minnesota allies 

There also a matter ol 
personal pride in his entry in the 
Minnesota primary It will be his first 
with Adlai 
Not once during his 
primary victories did he get a chance 
to find out if he could defeat Steven 


son for the simple reason that Steven 


was strong 


showdown Stevenson in 


four years 1952 


son entered no primary 

Kefauver and his supporters itched 
to have a test with Stevenson this year 
in New Hampshire, which they re 
gard as their own private reserve. It 
has been hard for Kefauver 
or forgive the fact that, through the 


long, hard, and expensive method of 


to forget 


winning primaries, he turned up with 
862\4— votes on the second ballot at 
handed 
refused to 


didn t 


Chicago only to see the 
not 
insisted he 


p! i/¢ 
who only 


but 


to a man 
fight for it 
want it 

It is true that some of Kefauver's 
1952 victories were almost sham bat 
tles. His that New 
Hampshire was no test. They point 


d bon i] lide 


detractors insist 
out that Truman was not 
candidate and that it 
feat to beat Kerr in 


This however, 


going to 
least three times 


was no great 
Nebraska 
Kelauver is 
head-on at 
In addition to Min 
nesota, the two men will oppose each 
Florida and (¢ 
There has been an amazing 


time, 


meet Stevenson 


other in ilifornia 
amount 
of hesitancy in both camps to make 
confident 


outcome 


predictions about the 

But it does seem safe to say this: If 
Kelauver is as popular with the rank 
believes he is, if he 
Florida and 


a respect ible 


and-file as he 


comes out on top in 
makes 


Minnesota, it is 


California, and 


showing in going to 


be a lot harder to crowd him off the 


ticket this year 


than it was for Ti 
Rayburn to push him around the 
vention plattorm while Kelauver 


trying to concede deleat in 1952 





NEHRU: America’s 
Best Friend in Asia 


By HOMER A. JACK 


N THE Office Memo column ol 

the February issue of The Progres 
sive the Editors quoted letters trom 
abroad hinting at the incalculable 
damage done the American cause in 
foreign lands by Time magazine. | 
that 
strategic areas on earth 
When I was in India last summer | 
was shown a file of Time comments 
on Prime Minister Nehru that in 
cluded these phrases 

“Nehru likes to scold everybody 
else The old familiar Nehru 
line Hot and grumpy was Pandit 
Nehru last Nehru showed 
telltale signs of jealousy Nehru 
sat in the wings, grumbling softly 
Prime Minister Nehru stepped forth 


can vouch this is true in one 


of the most 


YW eck 


to tout his own magical formula for 
The 
Nehru 
acted in 


time 
however, that 
Nehru 


Nehru was be 


getting peace in our 
truth was, 
looked bad 
high-strung fashion 
set with a deep psychological unease 
Croaked Nehru throatily ss 

Small that Asians are 
hopping mad at Time. Small wonder 
that many Americans have been false 
ly led to write off Jawaharlal Nehru 
is anything but a friend 
haps a wicked enemy of America and 
the freedom. Small 
losing vital ground 
the 


wonder 


and per 
cause of wonder 
that we are 


too, 


in that decisive area of world 
where the great struggle of compet) 
ultumately may be 


tive co-existence 


resolved 

It is difficult to 
damage that Time has done in creat 
ing a of Pandit Nehru 


exagyerate che 


false image 


12 


American 
Time is not alone in its 
Much of the 
American press has followed suit in 
oversimplifying India and the man 
who leads it 
for his 


for a large segment of the 
public. But 
work of distortion 


David Lawrence writes 
the “tricky 
tralism of Krishna Menon, who man 
ages to persuade naive Nehru to do 
Even the New York 
“wiser Indian lead 
Nehru “straight.” The 
Chicago Tribune complains that, for 
all the aid we have sent, “India has 
given us little more than the back 
hand.” And George Meany 
after becoming head of the 
AFL-CIO, called Nehru 


and 


syndicate of neu 


his bidding.” 
Times pleads for 


ers to set 


of its 
shortly 
combined 
and Tito allies of 
munism in fact and in effect 
diplomatic 


“aides com 
if not in 
verbiage.’ 

What is the truth about Nehru? Is 
he anti-American? Is he 
illy of Communism? 


an aide and 
Nehru is a complex personality. He 
is an who became a West 
have become a queer 
East and the West 
place everywhere, at home nowhere 
One 


Easterner 


erner. “I mix 


ture of the out ot 


he has said of his sisters writes 


that he is so westernized that. when 





HOMER A. JACK 
Asia last year. He interviewed Pandit 
Nehru end beerved him at the Bar 
Gung Conterence end in 


spent five months in 


India Dr 
Jack, minister of the Ur an rob 
of Evenstor il edited tw 

anthologies or e Wit and 
Wisdom of Gend r The sand 
Reader the shed by 


the Indiene 





he becomes ‘English words 


Hindusta 


angry, 


flow more freely” than 


He is an 


aristocrat son 
jrahman lawyer whi 
He is an 
prime minister of a country of swam 

And he be 
Mahatma 


Gandhi, although his mood and meth 


cialist agnostic who becat 
fakirs, and sacred cattle 


came “the political heir” of 


od are quite different 

It is difficult enough for sophist 
Indians to 
Panditji; for 
must stories trom 
Rockefeller make 
crucial foreign policy decisions from 
Capitol Hill he is far too complicated 
a personality for the blacks and whites 


understand their 
prov incial 


weekly 


Center or 


cated 
Americans 
Ww ho write 


must 


of American journalism and politic 
And 


why 


there are 
the American people don't un 
derstand Nehru 

Nehru 
Americans don't like socialists, espe 
ially 


some special reasons 


is an out poken SOC talist 


foreign Fabian socialists who 


dare criticize Americar capitalism 


Americans often confuse socialists 


with communists, especially if the 


former refuse to hate everything Rus 
sian. It is them that 
Nehru's more like 
Clement Attlee’s moderate, democrat 


I ito 


not clear to 


socialism is far 


ic brand than the communism of 
or Bulganin 


Ne hvu is an 
Americans 
They pay his 
respects, if not to their God, to some 
God 


pronounceable names 


outspoken agnostt 
like 


Statesman to 


don't unbelievers 


want a 


even to gods with strange, un 
Americans con 
fuse agnostics with atheists and identi 
fy agnostics with communists, not 
realizing that the religion of Nehru 
is more akin to the religion of Lin 
coln 


than Lenin 


Nehru ts an out poken “neutralist 
Americans don't like fence-straddlers 
Nehru 
fortable to sit on the 
shall continue to sit on 
It is not 


countries to 


find it 
fence, then we 
the 
the business of 


msists: “If we com 


fence 
certain 
order us about 
Americans resent this attitude; they 
tend, impatiently, to accept the judg 
ment of one of Henry Luce’s maga 
zine Nehru's privileged balancing 


cannot 


go on forever,” and the insist 


ence of so much of the nation’s press 


r 


that other nations are “either for u 


or against us.’ 


The 
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Nehru appear meri is as an 
outspoken moralt * himself ad 
mits: “I am terribly people 
who talk about morality or about cru 
Nehru 
don't 
like to be preached it, especially by 


dark-skinned Asians. Ameri i 


ins don't 
like to be told of their 


sading.’ Americans tee! 


is preaching to them and they 


shortcomings, 
} 


especially by a prime minister nose 


own country 15 centuries 


behind” theirs in know 
how and industrial prod 
Chese initial impressions of Nehru 
often solidified by some of the 
ings Nehru 


Like all 


plied with faults 


himself says and does 


men, he is generous 
temper and a dicta 
ally he 
check 
has not made a dict 
But an 


ke eps 


his I | WwW 1] 
except in tral ind he 
anonymous art 

thus pict ire of Nehru 

the makings of a di 
vast popularity, a str 
to a_ well-defined 

pride, organizational capacity 
hardness, and with ill 
crowd, an intolerance ind a 


contempt tor and 


| 
inefficient. His flashes 
well-known and even 
controlled, the curling 
Let us not 


adulation 


certain 


the lips be 
i 


trays him him 


sTy i] 
011 


by too much and praise 
already formidable 


We want no 
This anonyn itic of 


His cone Pit iS 
It must be checked 
Caesars.’ 
Nehru turned out 
Nehru 
There are other criticisms 


detend 


none other 


than writing about himself 


Some ol 


his most tervent rs question 


his attutudes toward Kashmir, Indian 


civil liberties, and world communism 


lie comes from ymiiri family 


irly his co 
would be 
*r struggle bet 
India over Kashmir 
LOO that 
nine times lor 
In F 
because olf po 
tight British 
re still on the Ind 
And it is true tha 


basically 


thousands 


itis 


because 


disillusi nit 


ism 4s are most 


seems to many ovose 


the aggressive int commun 
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ism and minimize is totalitarian 
character 

But to understand 
Asia today 


neutralism or the 


Nehru 
one must under 


and 
much of 
stand dimensions 
of what Nehru once called “dynamix 
non-involvement 

the choice in 


the world today seems painfully sim 


Io most Americans, 


ple: it is democracy versus commu 


nism lo Asians however, the 
choices seem both different and more 
For the 
facing was colonialism 
Much of 


and 


complex almost a century 


choice Asians 


versus anti-colonialism 


\sia 1s now free, but memories 


vestiges ol colonialism die hard lo 


day the ideological 
Asians fa 
Time 


is going either in 


choices seem to 


more complicated than 
I he world 


or Rus 


sweeping edict 
America’s 
id 5 way 

lo understand Nehru’'s neutrality, 
that po 


is not moral neutral 


Americans must understand 


litical neutrality 


ity. Nehru is not uncommitted about 


the moral values olf justice berty 


and peace. In addre 
the United 


Nehru said: “Where freedom is men 


ing the Con 
States in 1949 


vrIiess ol 


yw justice is threatened 


takes piace, we can 


ivyvression 


be and 
i far neutral in the 


Africa 


Lodge 


ggle against colonialism in 
Henry ( 
Nehru is also far less neutral 

“brink of 
than one of our own leading church 


men, John Foster Dulles 


X 


than our own abot 


in Oppo 


ing the wal diplomacy 
| 


vehru’s foreign policy rests on 


tive friendship with all nations 


Friend hip dissolves fear, he is 
and “the |} 


orld is fear 


con 


vinced, asi reat today 


His 


refusal to partici 


| 
pate in military pacts He is 


in the foreign 
policy involves a 


con 


vinced that it a not by military 
pacts and alliances and by piling up 
imaments that world pace and secur 
ittained He 
to involve India in the Bagdad Pact 
Northern 
Turkey, Iraq, and Pakistan, or in the 
SEATO alliance. He has spurned fe 
Russia and (¢ 
for similar mi pacts. In New 
Delhi he bluntly told Bulganin 


Khrushchev 


no military alliance 


ty can be has relused 


or the lier” alliance with 


ers trom both hina 


itary 


We ire in ho camp 


Nehru 
mn to beleve 

aband miitiy h 5 nat 
Ihe 


budget ol 


Gandhian enou 
policy ol 
irmed 


forces proportuon 


India allot 
the armed forces make 
But Neh 


upon hiiite 


national 
day tor 
i Gandhian shudder 
fuses to depend 
either to solve economu 
internally ol 


externally 


politi il 


Nehru's ipproach to world 


involves icceptling economu 


I 


from all countri 


Ameri 


Tt d 


technical aid 


without politi il 
lent India 267 mil 


She has ¢ 
but is 


tring 
piven or 
ince 1950 ateltully 


wcept 


this aid 


proudly prepared | 
time if our ¢ 


As ce 


aid he 


any onygire 


reject it at 


attaches conditions | 


India needs our 


p 
inly ce 


he needs her political inde 


more India 18 ttl 
Kussian promises tor aid, but strictly 


ym the same basis 


Nehru’s foreign policy tavors pur 

: 
suit of an independent course in the 
world, especially in the United Na 
tions We wish to judge every issue 


on its merit not on the basis ol 


being against a particular country 

I his make 
Ru id to 
Times 


ch irged 


or group ol countries 
neither Ameri 


happy I he 


editorial 


i tio} 
Detroit 
cent 
India 18 strictly neutra 
India has 

Soviet Russia 
States An 
66 votes on Korea in the 
voted the US. on 


ibstained or voted 


and ag 


anaiysi 


with 
ind 
ion During the Cig! 


the General A 


(‘nM ta 


mnion on 





I his 


hould be 


inde pende nt foreign policy 


familiar and make more 


ens Americans who 


When the 


youtig country, it 


than it does to 


know their own history 


Linited States was a 
needed time to and become 


Almost 


wanted cde 


vu ‘ 
Brow 


table nation two centuri 


wo America perately to 
alliances 


the 


prevent any entangling 


India today is in much samme 


pu ition 
LIV 
note that wa 


John Sher 


man Cooper, our ambassador to In 


; cisely this 
emphasized recently by 
dia. In a statement following his ap 
the Senate 


Relations Committee, the 


pearance before Foreign 


amba sador 


dealt with criticism of India’s “neu 


tralism” by 

“The Indians don't call it 
They call it a policy of non 
alignment. They think that 
to be free to help to 


saying 

neutral 
isto 
not to 
be aligned is 
bring about a world settlement 


I he 


remember 


important thing for us to 


is that they are determined 
to maintain their independence eco 
nomic and political, Surely this rep 
resents the highest aims of our own 
poli ies 

drew on his 


Cooper, incidentally 


own India to urge on 


Admin 


more econo 


experience in 
Congress and the Lisenhowe: 
istration the need tor 
aid and sympathy for Nehru’'s regime 
Formerly a Republic in Senator trom 


Kentucky, he that he 


would stay in Washington as long as 


announced 


it might be necessary to communicat 
to his former colleagues in Congress 
in formulating 


understand 


‘my sense ol urgency’ 


a more generous and 

ing American policy toward Nehru 

India 
What 


ma jor 


One—He 
architects of 
rightly 


have been Pandit Nehru’s 


achievements? 


the 
inde pe ndence 


was one ol prime 
India’s 
Gandhi is honored as the 
Father of Nehru is 


rightly considered his ‘ losest associate 


his country, and 


non-violently 


grasp 
mantle, say 


in wresting India 
from Great Britain's colonial 
Gandhi Nehru his 


“The nation is safe in his hands.’ 


gave 


ing 


Two—Nehru has 
Republi ol 


crath 


given the new 


India a stable, demo 


government. Undeniably much 


credit goes to Great Britain for “pre 


14 


paring’ India for independence. But 
Nehru for 
his wise le idership during the crucial 
August 15, 1947 Despite 


thrilling national 


credit also belongs to 


years ifiee 
the first election 
ith 195 4 


a the 


fragile state, 
attest. It is an 
but the 


ylan has been a success 


India is still a 


frequent riots 


unbelievably poor nation 


lirst live-year 


! 
i 
! 


She has a food surplus now, and land 
is belatedly being redistributed to the 
No country in Asia has made 


as much over-all political, economic, 


lamdles 


These achieve 
within the basic con 
dictator 


and cultural progress 
ments have come 
text of democracy, without 
hip, without dependence on support 
from a ruthless political machine or 


i pe! onal 


Three 


rout the 


irmy 


Nehru 
Communists 


much to 
within India 
Communism was poised to take ad 
vantage of the vacuum created 
throughout Asia after World War II 
China and 
now causing, 
rious disruption in Indonesia, Ma 
laya, and Burma. But in India, even 
Time obliged to 


‘when it 


has done 


Communism captured 


caused, and is even 


has been admit, 


comes to fighting Com 


munists inside his mative India, 
Nehru seldom sits on the fence.” In 
December, 1954, Nehru said that the 
Indian “anti-India, 
anti-people, anti-progress, dazzled by 
Russia and but 
India pledged to a policy of creat 
ing mental physical 


They indulge in a cult of disrupuon ‘i 


Four Nehru 
mediator between East and West 


Communists are 


China, ignorant ol 


and conflicts 


been a valuable 
No 
time has been more 
sccepted by both Moscow and Wash 


has 


statesman in our 
ington, by both Peking and London 
In a last summer he was 
Moscow and Rome A 
ideological distance 
Nehru tends to minimize the results 


brief span 
welcomed in 


consicde rable 


of his efforts, and those of his asso 
ciates, to mediate the chronic disputes 
East West The tull 
has yet to be written. Nehru 
certainly helped break the deadlock 
on the Korean prisoner exchange and 
bring a truce in Korea. Life maga 
zine in its “brink of war” article sug 
gests that Secretary of Dulles 
‘had confidence in Nehru's genuine 
interest in peace and, more import 
ant, in his ability to communicat« 
speedily with Peking.” Nehru helped 
bring about an end to war in Indo 
China 


between and 


story 


State 


It was his quiet, unobtrusive 
pulling and hauling which culminat 
ed in the summit conference in 
Geneva last summer. He helped bring 
America and China 
current talks in 
clear that 
has done more to keep the peace by 
bringing hostile nations together for 


negotiation, that no other world lead 


together tor the 
Geneva lt seems 


no other man in our time 


er has insisted so unswervingly that 
prevention ol 
is the paramount goal 


atomic-hydrogen war 


Five—Nehru has engineered the 
unification of Asia. He 
the Voice of Asia, but the 
emphatic that he 
than any (sian 
give Asia—in 
a significant 
world 


may not be 
record 1s 
done 


has more 


other Statesman to 


less than a decade 


voice in the modern 
Ihe Bandung Conference was 
the culmination of Nehru’s efforts to 
enable Asia to speak forcefully and 
articulately to the world. The Asian 
African bloc is that continuing voice 
which is heard increasingly in the 
jungles of Atrica if not in the suburb: 
of America John Gunther 
observes in Inside Africa, “ |awaharlal 
Nehru is more likely to be the spi 
itual father of the new Africa 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.’ 


For, as 


than 


V 


These five major political achieve 
ments of Nehru’'s 


any 


would be enough 


to give statesman anywhere in 
the world a secure place in history 
They help to explain why, ce pite 
the journalistuc conspiracy of slanted 
articles, Nehru has a small but articu 
late group ot 
America 


edly called for 


support rm even in 


Chester Bowles has repeat 
a sympathetic under 
standing of the mind and heart of 
Nehru.’ Harold 


called Nehru “a great 


Stassen in 195 


man Even 
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Time can be quoted against itself, in 
praise of Nehru, having reported at 
various “Nehru is no commu- 


traveler 


times 
nist, no fellow 


learned 


1 great, 
beloved man 
that Nehru’'s de 
sire tor peace 1S dee p and sincere.” 
William O 
tainly one of the best 
\sia, 
Lands and Friendly People: “Nehru's 
inheritance of the Gandhi tradition 
is genuine. His aim is to make India’s 
100,000,000 people equal partners in 
all the dividends of freedom, to give 
to India a 


and widely 
There is no doubt 
Justice Douglas 


cer 
informed Amer 


} 


cans On said in his Strange 


base 
by raising the standards of the masses 
He is an inspiring leader he 
knows and loves his people; and they 
and 


broad democrati 


him Nehru is 
no demagogue; he speaks from the 
heart 


know love 
What he seeks to represent is 


the finest in Indian traditions 
he sets high aims for (his people] 
that that 


is in them.’ 


ideals challenge the best 


Vi 


Perhaps America and the world will 
know Nehru is 
until he gone. He is 66 
who observe him regularly in 
Delhi feel that 


cade of service left 


neve! how valuable 
Those 


New 
another de 


has 


there is 
[here is, however, 
the grim possibility that he might go 
the way of Gandhi. He has virtually 


no bodyguard and at least three at 


tempts have already been made to 
assassinate him. India, the birthplace 
of Gandhi, is a violent land and some 
son of India may yet kill him 

It is only sense to try to 
understand Nehru and support him 
Infinitely more than Chiang Kai-shek 
Rhee, than 
Mao Tse-tung or Chou En-lai, Nehru 
is the key 
Asia 


population of the globe 


common 


or Syngman more even 
to understanding crucial 
half the 
Within the 
past decade we Americans have “lost 
China with her 600 mill 
lost the friendship of her people and 


which is the home of 


mn people 


the cooperation of het 
Within 


could “lose” India with her 


yovetniment 
than a decade we 


ilmost 400 


much less 


Despite our honest 


i 


million people 


criticisms and dishonest smears, de 


spite our diplomat myopia and 


trickle 


persists in 


blunders, despite our re 
Nehru 


democracy’'s and 


Ative 
of economic aid, 
being America’s 
best friend in Asia 
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Labor’s Urgent Need: 
‘Unionize the Organized’ 


By SID LENS 


notable exce ption of 


Lewis in his swash 


\V' rH the 

John L. 
buckling prime there has been no ont 
in the American 
labor movement capable of coining a 
old, 
phrase with the aptness and insight of 
Walter Reuther 


tion of his own philosophy as “prag 


hierarchy of the 


new, or giving freshness to an 


Thus, the de scrip 
matic idealism” underscored the fact 
that his present position is midway 
between the socialism he embraced inv 
the past and the business unionism 


of the AFL he still eschews 


It was at the last convention of the 
CIO, when the hall was heavy with 
the nostalgia of the great struggles ol 
the Thirties, that Reuthe: 


new phrase which may, more than 


coined a 


any other, emphasize labor's difficul 
Fifties. Our task, 
ClO dissolved to 


AFL, is to 


ties in the said 
Reuther as the 
merge with the unionize 
the organized.” 

This play by 


ditional cry olf 


Reuther on the tra 
labor to unionize the 
unorganized reveals more of labor's 
plight and problems, in three words, 
than can 
on the subject For 


learned 
fact the 


was em 


be found in 
the stark 
leader of the UAW 
that 

leadership ol organ 


tomes 


militant 


phasizing is simply organized 


labor—and the 
unionized in the 


With 


ized labor—are not 


deepest meaning of that word 





SID LENS 


firsthand s « lab 


knows the problems of labor 
eeder 
cago—dire r ¢ 129, APL. 
art " pbor rid affairs have 
appeared 
ng Harper's 
Harverd Business 

thor 





18 million men and women enrolled 


in unions, by tar the greatest number 
there is less unionism and 


less idealism u 


in histor y 


in ever belore Mem 


unions have little or no 


labor 


dues to get higher 


bers of many 
understanding of 
They pay the 
wages That 
of life, beyond the level of steaks and 
suicks, that 
held together movements like 
the first CIO and the old 
needle trades, 18 CTae ked and chippe cf 


} 


prin ple 


dream of a better wa 


which was the mortar 
labor 


groups 


The spirit has died out; it waits to 


be rekindled with new fuel from nev 
souTCces 
It is this problem, more than any 
that 


rier confronting John Livingston, di 


other, will be the greatest bar 


rector ol the merged 
AFL.CIO 
countless problems of jurisdiction and 
that 


organization in 

There are, olf cours 
structure inhibit unionization of 
$7 million potential union members 
that the AFI 
ClO begins a drive on textile plant 
in the South. Shall it first work 
between the old CIO 
Atl 

organizers to the 
shall it 


Suppose, for instance, 
out ; 
merger textile 
union and it 
merely 
merged 


counterpart ind 
assign 


group? Or form a 


separate “organizing committe en 


roll the three quarters of the indu 


try still un-organized ind then rea 


sign them to the existing 1 | in 


ternational unions? Or, havine done 


the organizing, shall it later submerge 


the two existing union into the oT 
with new | 


both ‘ 


yanizing Committee 


ship, separate from irrent 
groups? Livingston is confronted with 
painful headache hichever 
he choose 

I he textile 
quite simple 
the others. As 


ing campaign is mapped for the 


proble m i 
compared to 


ume that 





industry. There currently 


AfFl 
C10 packinghouse 
Otganizing in 


host of 


riultural 
union in this lield, the 
which 


indus 


ma tiny 


union has 
the 


unions 


been sugar 


try, and a involved 
industry, in 
cutters, CIO re 
AFL te 


farm 


in the flood processing 


Al meat 


wholesa 


cluding 
tail 


ters 


e, and 


| 
| 
the big 


and 
Since 
often have their 
their 
international 


im 
ope rators 
inter 


own canneries 


twined with agricultural as 
tivity, which 
shall be 
the 


Learmsters, 


union 
organizing rights 
Shall it be the 
already have a can 
the 


granted 


over whole area? 
who 
nery section and also great eco 
nomic power to make victory possible 
Shall it be the meat cutters and pack 
inghouse unions now on the verge ol 
Shall it be the 


union¢e Or they all be by 


agricultural 


uniting? 
should 
brand new o1 


pa sed in favor of a 


yanizing committee’? 


In the retail tield, which has near 
ly tive 


but 


organizable workers 
b 


half 


there are six 


million 


less than a million union 


member the 


field 
claim partial jurisdiction, What kind 


unions in 


and at least three others which 


tructure can eld 


unit? If 


ol organizational 


such forces into an ellective 


it is to be an organizing committee 


must it agree in advance to re-allocate 


the newly-enrolled workers into these 
some tuture 


nine internationals at 


date? On what basis and percentage 


work 


a department store, be 


Shall each group ol organized 
ers say it 
divided into the competing interna 


shall 


single group paying per capita taxe 


tional unions, or there be a 


to each of the rival organizations? No 


simple problem this——or the scores 


of others of similar or = greater 


magnitude 


jut compared to the task of “union 


iving the organized,” this problem 


ecems small indeed. It is in this larger 
ica, 


involving so decisively the spi 


those who already carry union 


cards, that labor unity will succeed 


or tail. Two organizing 
the 


local ‘union in Chicago illustrate the 


Cxpecriences 


drawn trom recent activity ol a 


problem 

The 
tributed 
work to a group of 200 workers in a 
factory The 
“Ac last,” it said, “A Union 


organizers of this union dis 


circulars one evening afte: 


plastic circular was 


routine 


16 


Piant.” It listed the benefits 


of organization, attached an applica 


tion card, and promised to have repre 


drop around the tollowing 


at Your 


seritative 
workers 
Next 


enta 


morning to contler with the 


and receive their signed cards 


} 


day at 7 a.m. the union's rey 


i 
tives were on hand to greet the piast 
workers. As usual 


unoryvanize d 


three or 


four of the 
igned ipp ication But, 
the only five employees 
| to 


up 


signiiicantiy, 
who had ever be 


refused to 


a4union be 
Without ex 


had 


onge 
lore sign 


ception they pointed out they 
been cheated in these othe 
We paid our dues {i 
We didn't even 


They took 


but we got lower wage than we're 


Oryvaiilsa 
yr nothing 


know oul 


our 


tions 
they 


union ollicel 


said 
money 


getting here now 


Untortunately this is no isolated 


example. Comparable situations pre 
vail, partie ularly in the low paying in 
hardly 
tion. In the larger plants, with higher 


sk illed workers, 


former 


dustries touched by unioniza 


ige levels and more 
that 
take an 
pro-union, position, and enlist in 
But in all 
experience I 
had 
the 


further 


the chances are union 


members would opposite, 


the 
cause too many cases the 
the 


unions 


quite reverse, men 
before be 
that 
That 


at thus plastic factor’ 


been in 


hard-core 


“ ho 


come barrier pre 


vents unionization was 
the experience 
which had to be 


ibility 


ibandoned as an o1 
ganizing po 
Another 


trates the 


1] 


experience similarly illus 


| 
ran between 
rank 


rannizil y crive Wa 


with ¢% 


union leader 
file. An or 


begun in a factory 


hip and the ind 


» workers 
appli 
he union called the employer to 
the tart ol 
lo its surprise the 


istonisiiment of the employees the 


20 employe es signed 


union ition cards. The next 
day 
and 


reque t re ygnition 


bargaining and 
told that management had 
with 
Ihe 


none his 


unIOnN Wa 


been signing contracts another 


union tor three yea employe 
conceded that 


h ad 


tract 


c nploye es 


ever been ot this cor 


that none had ever been invited 
to a 


had paid the 


to he lelt 


union mecting 


\s em loyer he 


dues tor each worker, 


just mone, ul hindered by 


union grievances OT Tales 
that did the legitimate 


organizing telephoned the 
that the 
Against 

union Ww a5 


trom the 


The unior 
other un 


ion and learned whole sorry 


is true its wishes the 


arrived obliged to 


did 


newly 


withdraw scene, but it 


that th 


ask 


over a business 


control send 
that 


e union in 


igent to see the 


contract terms were observed and the 
ied 
organization because their boss 
Stull, it took a 


emplovees 


workers inforn that they belonged 
to the 
the dues 


strike by the 


vv 
was 


paying 
three-day 

before they were visited by a repre 
and their 
the 


the 


sentative of that union 


wages were | ght up to mini 


mum standar et undaer city 


wide contract in that industry 


Il] 


of this kind give 


cultivated 


Experiences some 


credence to the « 
} 


h of our pre 


areiully 
drive by mu 


suade the publi that “unions 


rackets.” This 


the innumerable examples of 


attitude overlooks, of 
course, 
decent unionism which represent the 
But on the larger can 
the le< il 

and the 
American Lett 


barrier to o1 


yreat major ity 


vas, it seems that 


of union ideali simul 
taneous decline of the 
titute a towering 


labor It 


the unorg 


con 
ganized makes the ors 
tion ol 
more difficult 


Thirties It 
pretty 


ranized many times 
than it was in the 
dooms labor's politic al 


action to much a stand-still 


ope ration 


] 
ic ialS 


that 


organiz 


Some believe 


pouring $8 


union oll 
million into an 
that 


1 bonanza of new 


ing drive, now labor is “united 

mem 
dol 
one hun 
1954 ith 


be 


will lead to 
bers { 
lar doesn't 


nfortunately, however, a 


buy one-half or 
dredth of what it bought in 
ause 
I hirties 


ealism and 


point of union organization 
the 


a burning id 


so much of the drive in 
was stoked by 
was carried on by countless 

ommunists 


tt clock 


yund ne 
without 


teers, including some ( 


who often worked aré 

without pay and usually 

expenses 

the CIO 

racket 
There 


ryan 


In the i ve davs of 
no one if ot it as a 
$1 a month 
I he ‘ 


men who had just 


Dues were onl’ 


were no initiation tees 


ers were almost all 


left the shops themselves, raw-boned, 


unpolished, but fervent and sincere 


I he 


indissolubly 


leaders seemed 


group 


workers and their 


wedded; neither 


was sUSPIE ious of the other 


There was a reservoir of good will 


and idealis that d hundreds of 


organizers into often witl 


littke or no pay ! that 
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voir is near depletion. The organizers 


working in the new drive will be paid 
$120 to $150 a week 


perhaps $10.000 a vear 


expenses 


ill be untouched | 
sparked their counterparts of 
day. And ] 


iong way 
to go to overcome the inmxiety 


yestel! 
they will have a 
»bout 
Thir 


great imi iim it to organi 


“unions being rackets.’ the 
ties the 


7ation was 
ad 


fear—tear of being 


ischarged, fear of being beaten on 


still exists 
added to it 


the picket line. That fear 
in unorganized fields. But 
suspicion of unorganized 
that the 


not serve them but fleece them. Un 


now 1s the 


men unions they join will 


der such circumstances an organizing 


dollar 


today can hardly be expected 
" 
! 


to go as far as a few pennies did two 


decades ago 


In the sphere of political 


the gap between the workers and the 


action 


le idership is even more harassing 


Quite apart from ruestie of 


whether labor I a ve its owT 


party or not, the persists 


that before there can be any step-up 


in political activity the rank-and-file 


unionist must “belone’ part of his 
So lon ; he feels he 


outside he y ontinue his 


organization 
is an 
allegiance to hi I in 


He may ste for the 


economi 
action new un 
ion contract and perhaps support his 
strike. But he 


etic about ring 


picket line during a 
will certainly be apat! 


ing doorbells in political campaigns 


The reasons are simple. In econom 


ic matters there is a cor on, effective 
hond among all un they want 
higher wages and nditions 
They have a comm 
ward the employe 

sphere 
entails little ! hiy f But 


politi il educ: 


| matter 
The men at the 
stores ind otti 
interest 
ire landlor ! ide. Some 
tenant land 
Many ov 
ult of ye and 
a tendency both 
in the Unit 


workers tie 


Unlike other cor 
ed States few 


intri¢ 
their eco 
factory to a 
Amer! 


tant on 


nomi plight in the 


common political objective 


can workers are the 
earth Their strikes 


total in 27 


com 
bined leading in 


March, 1956 


dustrial nations of the “free world” 
] in-days 
ot labor Be sult of trikes than 


any nation hose strikes are 


the United States loses more n 


always for limited economic ob 


like a 
hour pay raise 


do not 


five or ten 

American 
link these ¢ 
with pol tics The 
like 
islation, government spending 
all of 


cents 


jectives cents an 
worke Ts 
fights 


polit 


onomik 
interest in 


ical subjects foreign policy 
tax leg 
contro! of natural re 


which 


ources 
affect their five or ten 
an hour substantially 1s 
lukewarm at best The 


from such a variety 


raise quite 
workers come 
rf political back 
grounds ind = pi t ies that thei 
ind diverse 
take ellort t 

] 


im to a common pol 


VeTing 
itical 
But before such an educa 

program can be undertaken 

the rank and file unionist must have 
a friendly response to his union lead 
long as he is sullen and un 
happy so long as he feels “left out 
" 


he wi remain on the side 


ers. SO 
lines and 
to participate 

is particularly true of the Ne 
ment of the union movement 
union leadership to take a 
TACC ques 


forthright position on the 
! ictice it 


iwpove ill to 
hibit t 4 iwation 
orket he South 
keep Negro vay 


committe¢ 


from 
litical real 


m that labor's brass 


stion is a barom 
‘ 


n he Negro 


within his union 
received in old-line 


i labor 


mes 
tion the AFI 


al committetc report im 


and 


In the mid-term Con 
1954 the ¢ 
Political Action Committee | 


that it had helped elect 


posing progress 


gressional elections of 


men of 256 endorsed 


tors ol we VOW 


senato 
ire always taken 
right-wing press a 
the “overpowering 
But the 


such polit i 


union movement exer 
magic. In 1952 
of unionists voted for 


I iBennowel despite thei 


rsement of Adlai Steven 

mn” le iders 

re quarte! 
ind at the 


been even 


lV 


instances lab 
money ement may 
the difference between \v 


defeat but orainarily 


votes for Demoa ri 
cause of the feeling carri 
New Deal days that the 
represent tl 

than he Lib 


Mo t union 


mittces ire 


tells him 


paper ory 
[There are some exceptions 


general pattern is one of 


than strength 





I See by the Papers 


By ROBERT LASCH 


Contrived Confusion 


During the past few months, when 


speculation over President Eisen 
hower's second-term plans reached a 
peak, anybody who tried to arrive at 
a conclusion what 
in the papers had two strikes against 
him 
The 
oped by the reporters and news art 
I by the Administra 


whole 


based on he read 


combination of news devel 
fully manipulat 
tion cast a fine fog over the 
subject. At that time confusion prob 
ably suited the purposes of the White 
staff better than clarity. So 
the President's officer, James 
C. Hagerty 


of medal for having achieved, with 


House 
press 
is entitled to some sort 
the cooperation of the press, such a 
high degree of same 

with the 
Paul 


ordinary reports to the public 


It began pulling and 
White's extra 
Just 


White tried so mantully 


hauling over Dr 


because Dr 
to tell all, while maintaining a proper 


scientific detachment, he found him 


self creating controversy instead of 


settling it. Whenever he said some 
thing which seemed to argue against 
second term 


interviewer 


the advisability of a 
radio 
would corner him and, by emphasiz 


some reporter or 
ing the more favorable aspects of his 
prognosis, bring out a story pointing 
in the opposite direction. Dr. White 
seemed to be riding two horses, and 
he was accused of doing so for poliu 
cal reasons 

My feeling is that he was an un 
victim. He saw both sides 
of the picture and tried to explain 
both sides to the public, but he could 


fortunate 


18 


not cope with the powerful emotions 
which 
other to be 


and interests caused one side 


or the played up at 
various times and places 


I hen 
period, 


came the _ tea-leaf-reading 
and radio 
flung themselves with abandon into 
from 


small signs that might or might not 


when the press 


the divination of the future 


have significance. The high point of 
this endeavor must have been reached 
Assoc iated 


with an Press dispatch 


reporting the President's arrival in 
Key West 

“The President 
from his plane sull keeping mum 
reported 
the AP, “but the big crowd on hand 


smiling stepped 


about his political plans,” 


to welcome him caught a glimpse of 
Lisenhower reminiscent 
As he did in 


those days, the Chief Executive stood 


mannerisms 
of the 1952 campaign 


and waved in an open car, both arms 
head It 
the first time newsmen had seen him 
do that Sept 24 
attack.” 


outstretched above his was 


since his heart 
If a double arm-wave was freighted 
President's return 
House two weeks later 

The 


Eisenhower 


with meaning, the 
to the White 
was more 80 word 
that Mr had 
full working day for the 
attack, 
patches added that he even took some 
work Some of the 


went out 


put in a 
first time 
and the dis 


since his heart 


home with him 





RORERT A‘ 


Sr 





headlines sounded wonderful to those 


who wanted the President to run 


igain 
W orK 
NIGHT 


Ike Dor Day 
Pius More At 


If the 
curious, he could piece together the 
of the 
that 
been 


reader were persistent and 


President's day and 
the “full day 


slightly 


reports 
find out 
had 


hours 


of work” 
more than five 


long 


The Balancing Act 





The President's words at a 
conference as he departed from Key 
West evidently small crisi 
in the evoked 
one of the neatest examples of news 
This 


ence at which he strongly indicated 


press 


create d a 
Administration and 


manipulation was the confer 


that he had reached a tentative deci 
sion, subject to discussion with his 
“trusted advisers.” He bore down so 
heavily upon the hazards of ill health 
in the Presidency and the problems 
created by an unexpected change of 
government leadership that a 
majority of the reporters present con 
cluded that he 
from a second candidacy 

Next 
“trusted 


large 


was away 


leaning 
day in Washington the 


advisers” were nearly trip 
ping over each other, as the United 
Press put it, White 
House. A radio commentator 
was “reliably that the 
President again and 


hastened to pass on this reliable in 


around the 
news 
informed” 
would run 
formation to the publi Attorney 
General Brownell held a quick con 
with 
ury Humphrey 
Chairman 
Hagerty 

Sherman 


ference Secretary of the Treas 
Republican National 
Leonard Hall 
Secretary of State 


other 


called on 
Dulles 
Admin 
and 


Adams, and 
istration leaders ducked in 
of White House offices 

All of had 
nothing to do with second-term talk 
as the participants 
but 
Oct urred 


out 


this activity may have 
claimed for the 
news which 
alter 


they 


record, two events 
immediately 
that 
unrelated 
Without prior notice, Hagerty pro 
duced a new report from Dr. Howard 
Snyder and Army 
The President's “recovery 
to progress 
report “His 
excellent and he 


almost 
ward fortuitous 


could 


were $0 


scarcely have been 


two physicians 
continued 
satisfactorily,” said the 
physical condition i 
benefited 


Key 


greatly 
West 


from his recent visit to 


The PROGRESSIVE 





That wasn't mu it at 


(ne 


was enough 
lor Page evervwhere 
in the country (CONDITION Ex 
CELLENT was the encouraging word 
Many of the I 

’ 


dispatches significantly 
coupled the medical 


report with 
( hairman Hall 
that Eisenhower 


thinks he 1 


quotes from 


dently 


conh 
predicting 


would run “if he 


The 


promptly 


second news event 


followed the day of busy 
activity at the White 

William G. Stratton’s 
that he would enter M1 


name in the Illinois primary 


House was (,OV 
announcement 

Lisenhower's 
Hag 
erty put out a statement saying that 
the President |! 
but when 


Adams or 


istration 


id not been consulted, 
asked wil 

inybody else in the 
had 


comment 


Sherman 

\dmin 
been consulted he 
withhe ld 


Ihe Illinois story, like the medical 


pl i‘ 


caretul ! the 


report, got big 
papers 

more Sun 
to Ike's 


announcement 


Only a few 
Balti 
the emphasis 
than to Strat 
Most of the 
fact that the 
President's name was now in a pri 
Within a few day his 
o entered in Ne 


were is 
which gave 
silence rather 
ton $s 
headlines bannered the 
mary name 
was al Hampshire, 
were wisely 


sure did look 


run again 


and men in the street 
telling « ich other that it 
as if Ike 

Hagerts with the 
had 


ilance 


would 


cooperation of 
the pres brought 


And 


decision came he 


things back 
time ol 
would undoubtedly 
continue to do so 
Ike's 
street begin saying that it 


look if Ike 


into | until the 


every time any 
men in the 


did 


run 


words olf made 
sure 
wasnt going to 


Times v. Eastland 





karly 
Times 
pushed 
Senate 


New 
that had 


York 


been 


Januar 
decided 
long e! by the 
Internal Se 
by Sen 
Mississippi Democrat, and 
then by | (, 


counsel 


iround 
urit subcommit 


Eastland 


directed 


tec, headed | irre 


Sourwine, the chiel 


who has since resigned to 
Democrat for the 
Nevada. The me 
content in an ang! editorial, 
Voice of a Free Pre 


astland Sourwine 


run as a Senate 
from 


di 


‘ xpressed 


had been 
old Mc 
Ostensibly 


and 
old 


wran game 


ip to the 
irthy-Mc( 


they were 


game the 


investigating the solemn 


nd serious problem ol subversive in 


tration ot the pres But somehow 


Marct 


19564 


almost all of the former ( 


or alleged tormer Comm 


were interested in turned 


New York Time 
pre sent 
\s isual 


aftiliations 


most mmmunist 


charged 


year’s old As 


were 15 or VO 
usual, the iInquisitors 
paid no attention whatever to the 
vital objective question of whethe 
had 44 il 
ceeded in subverting the co 
the Time As little 


was shown in learning what 


the infiltrators 
usu il 


employment policy actually is 
that present active Communist are 


but each case of a reformed 


not hired 
ex-Communist is handled on its own 
particular mecrits 


Societ' 


editorial blast at the Com 
Times }? 
that Congress has a right 0 look 


In its 
mittee the 
ly, I think 


to investigate the 


conceded wrong . ? : pointed 


into tl 
incident The committees 


press But Con 


igTet on i report 
members came 
First Amendmen 


Wechsler rigiit 


gress, it argued, should make certain ven 
that inquiry be 
in good faith. In the opinion of the for the 

Eastland detense of 
tack on the 
stand 


any such conducted Of its 


Times had centered his at 
Times because ot its 
Met 


ional in 


igainst segregation urthy None of Eastland’s Business 





ism, the abuse of Congre 
McCarran im 


faults in the 


Perhaps the changed 


vestigating powers, the 


migration act, 


the case of the / rie 
security 
to the 


general improvement 


have in 
Amer 


demands a scrupu 


ystem ind because we 


irthyism began 
Possil 

do perceive more clear! 
Mit 


ism and unbridled inquisitoria 


iumosphere since Met 
sisted that the 


democracy 


true spirit ol : 
I to slide off its 195%-54 crest 
ican 
ome editor 

lous respéct for the rights of even the . 
‘ if I 


now the threats posed by 


lowliest individual and a high stan 


dard of fay play 
The 


would continue to 


policies,” to condemn discrimination of the nation's pres 


ers in (oneress I hope ) 


then declared that it afraid that professional prid 


mhdence in the 


Times 
if k nowle dg 
had 


im prinaple 


“determine its own ‘ 


civil liberties with it th 
the unbridled 
tal authority.’ 


that it 


defend and challenge 


power of governmen na l banner 


body kine 


paper 


It concluded with the s beca ver 
surmise would be in busine rs 1 gre 


Eastland, Mc 
; 


and segregation have di tp pe ired 


long alter irthyism 


Phe respect, not to say superstitiou 


awe, in which the Times is so wide 


held came out in the editorial 


port its blast aroused All over tl 
principle 


rallied around n 0 on 
istland I he 
reprinted these piece in 


country editors 


cenounced ] victim claim 


gratetully from wi 


two symposiums in the news colums 


Some ot them were noncommitta matter 


sore took the Fastland sic ind “get 


pecially among the 7 


worrie ‘ f 


competitors in New York 
to find no 


prote 
question ol freedom 
But most o 


Time 


the pre involved f 


comment tavored the 





the First Amendment any 


thing, it is none of Eastland’s bus 


means 


iness whom the Times employs, how 


it operates, or what it prints 


as it was none of McCarthy's business 


just 


whom the Post employed, the history 


ol its editor, or what it prints 


Or, to put it in the loftier tones of 
a Walter Lippmann column 

“Were it to become the accepted 
that 
gate the press, machinery 
to nullify the First Amendment. My 
own view is that no part of the edi 


practice Congress may investi 


would exist 


torial management should, that no 


part can, under the kirst Amendment, 
be ceded legitimately to Congress. If 
we who are connected with news 
papers acquiesce in the right of Con 
gress to censor on any grounds what 
ever newspaper employment, we shall 
have opened the way to a grave in 
vasion of the freedom of the 

Where the 
Post instead of the Times was being 
attacked I But 


is right Protection for 


press 


Lippmann was when 
surely he 
the 


freedom ol the press rests on the same 


cannot say 


now 


constitutional principle which is sup 
the 
speech and assembly of college pro 


posed to protect freedom of 
lessors, clergymen, doctors, and citi 


zens ol every calling 


that too 
many newspapers have acquiesced in 
the 

They are 


fore embarrassed now 


The trouble is, of course, 


the violation of constitutional 


rights of citizens there 


to claim those 
rights for themselves 

Perhaps the Times case will point 
up the simple truth that, while the 
press 
from 


enjoys no special immunity 
investigation, its editorial func 
tions do share with every citizen the 
great immunity 


control 


from 
guaranteed by 
Amendment 
this 


government 
the First 
If the press ever learns 
fact 
position, perhaps it 
that the common 
rights of all must be defended by a 
common tree 


elementary about its own 
constitutional 
will understand 
struggle for 


tree 


specc h, 


free press, religion, and free 


assembly 


The Administration & Time, Inc 





Secretary Dulles’ adventure with 
Life the brink of thrice 
looked in the face brought out one 
important contemporary fact 
hazy a line the Administra 


tion from Time, Inc 


and wal 


how 
divides 


20 


Dulles’ remarkable  self-appraisal, 
as interpreted by Life’s Washington 
correspondent James R. Shepley—the 
same man who wrote 


that 


a book last year 
to prove Robert Oppenheimer 
and others conspired to deny America 
the H-bomb—created 

that Publisher Henry R 
spired to issue a rare public statement 


Where Dulles had 
cepted responsibility for the article, 


such a storm 


Luce was in 


mantully ac 


Luce disclaimed it for him, and apol 


ogized for the shoddy work of un 
named Life 
had written a misleading 
Where Dulle: had 
pained silence, Luce stepped forward 


bold Dulles 
policy It contoozin 


sub-editors who, he said 
headline 
retreated into 
with a defense of the 
foreign was 
You could hardly tell where the State 
Department left off and 


began 


Time, Inc 


the Eis 
earlier 


with 
Administration had 
the Harvard 
Crimson editor, Milton 8. Gwirtzman 
who did what 


Time's identification 
enhower 
aroused curiosity of a 
somebody should have 
Gwirtzman went back 
find 
had handled comparable news events 
the and 


His discoveries were 


done long ago 


into the files to out how Time 


under Truman Eisenhower 
Administrations 
published in the Crimson and re 
printed in Nieman Reports 

Take the March 


1952 Time reported it with a growl 


income tax. In 
“This week once again, the American 
was working over his 
return. He did 
the job happily The blow, in full 
and crushing measure, now lands each 
March 15 on the 
named John 0 
How 
phere in 


taxpayer 


income-tax not do 


chin of a fellow 


mellowly different the atmos 
April 1955: “Sixty 
Americans have by this week signed 
their 1954 forms 

They did this, wonderful to tell, with 
out riots or protest 


million 
income-tax 


It has become 
more and more unfashionable to crit 
icize the income-tax level.” 

Or take (,eorge I Allen, 
jester to both and 
Under 


court 
Truman Eisen 


howe! Iruman, Time de 


scribed him as a roly-poly “pneu 
President's 
But 
Allen was treated 
“golfing companion 
Allen, Washington lawyer 
and friend of Presidents.” 

Or take the President himself 


How does a President deliver a State 


matic rubber hose,” the 


“croniest crony,” a “clown.” 


under Eisenhower, 
respectiully as 


( scorge I 


of the I Said Time 


lan. 21, 


nion messager 
Truman 
notebook 
ind began in his 1 | flat 
his message to ( 


state of When he 
had 


1952: “President 


Happed open ni ic! 
I 

tone to 
ongress on tlhe 


; 


the Union finished 


15 minutes later, he made little 


news. 
Said Time, 


dent 


1955: “Presi 
State of 


L'nion speech had sweep and calm 


Jan ly 


Eisenhower's 1955 the 


and balance Although “it elabo 


rated the obvious perhaps that was 


precisely what the nation needed.’ 


‘Clear, Pure Fountain’ 





Or take 
When Truman was refusing to com 
mit himself in 195] 

Ihe 


acting deliberately mysterious. It 


the second-term question 
Time reported 


President wasn't saying, just 
has 
become an unprofitable inquiry and 
a stale joke 

Same 
“He [Eisenhower] has skillfully re 
fused to 19456.” 
‘Adroitly, 


a second term.” 
and 


situation, different President 
commit himself on 
he fielded questions about 
soth the questioners 
the obviousl\ en 


answerer were 


joying the banter 
Or take the social welfare program 
New 


appropriated 


known as the 
Fair) Deal, now 
by Eisenhower. In 1950 
thus: “In this best of all 
worlds he [Truman] had something 
For the 
program ol 


once later the 
and 
Time saw it 
Democratic 
for everybody businessman, 


he had his new govern 


ment and--other aids 
For the 
consumer, he had the 


For 
gt ib-bag ol 


loan 


to small 


insurance 
farmer and 
Plan 


there was a wh 


business 
Brannan 
else ple 


everyone 


social and econom 
promises.” 

In 1954, Time difterently 
“Through the departmentalized de 
tails of his 


runs a 


saw it 
Eisenhower proposals 


clear, consistent thread, join 
ing eac h fact and each measure with 
all the The 


general good He ha 


others thread is the 


not thrown 


together a hodge podge of group in 


terests. Evers proposal seems to be 


tested by the standard of the whole 


nation’s interest 
is comfort 


educ ors cor 


As Gwirtzman said, “It 
know thatthe 


poration presidents, Congre 


ing to 
smen and 
others who depend on Time can 
draw their opinions from such a clear, 
pure fountain of fact. Makes the rest 


of us feel more at ease 
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MONKS versus MARXISM 


By 
HALLAM 
TENNYSON 


- IS in Serbia's monasteries that languages. Brother Gregory was a 
the full flavor of the ancestral bluff hulk who told us jokes in un 
Orthodox faith can best be savored intelligible French. Brother Joseph 
The traveler in the new Yugoslavia had two locks of wavy hair and a 
is free to make his own arrangements, crescent beard. He w tiny and 
.o my wife and I chose one of the hunch-backed and had an extraor 
most famous. as well as the most dinarily resonant bass voice. He em 
isolated. of the monasteries for a visit barked at once on a theological dis 
ind made our way slowly through the putation with my wile. When Broth 
mountains in a borrowed car. Serbia's e¢r Gregory paused to refresh himself 
monasteries are all built in the most with wine, words like “Salvation” and 
inaccessible places. In their day they “Atonement” boomed up unexpected 
have been attacked by Turks. Austro ly from the other end of the table 
Hungarians, Bulgars, Germans, Ital About the hard actualities of the 
ians, and Croatians now they present the monks were considerably 
face a pincer movement from the _ reticent and vague. Were they afraid 
Communists. It is no wonder that to tell us the truth | was the 
they chose mountain a building obvious explanation. ‘ in Yugo 
ite. These mountain ndeed, have slavia today no one has any hesita 
a remoteness which many that are tion in complaining to foreigners 
I and more iposing—the when he wishe is long as there is 
Swiss for instance notably lack no third party to overhear 
Mist and primeval silence cling even There was a pause after each of 
to the foothills. Can Marxism really gy, questions, and then Brother 
push God out of suc] rrity ; Gregory glared round the table to 
The monks had coming make sure that we were all drinking 


and were lined up in the ard to What?" he roared. “Only two glasses? 


greet us. They had beard black You must have at least three, my 


robes, and matted nd they friends. One for the Father, one for 


struck the Prote nt travel as 
Druidi hristiar iy arrival And in the general outbreak of good 


the Son, and one for the Holy Ghost 


j } »< . . 
they insisted. needed mediate cele cheer our question ere jostled to 


bration. They *! for to 


one ide Perhap the good monks 
mn} 


eve ermopoarra ‘ } nem if f 


; 
morrow’s feast it tl | pre ad 


a table lavishly h foods that were 





not proscribed baked bread 
forest honey idle there HALLAM TENNYSON, great-grendsor ‘ 
ing, and er, F written and broadcast 

via. Me is the aut 
quanti = other bx of “Tito Lifte the 
We were ' rticles have eppesred 


T} ne ter Guard 
two monks @ Manchesie 





come modert truders in the 


hos] 


guestrooms had clean white 


brass bedsteads, and brightl 


,oven blankets toilets behind like 
Norman castles hole cut 
jutting over a pre 
m the 
ived it 


novice 


The artist 

We've a gro 
yovernment to 
in the church 

Really, how interesting 

Qh, they are doing very hi 
Brother Joseph replied quickly 
once again, we sensed the embar 


undertone in his booming vot 
I! 


Sunday was ut least 
monastic fast ad until the 
Mass. Ma 
ind went on, a 
dox Church lor to 
peasants came down from 
rounding mountains with presents 
food ind clothing ‘ monks 
They drifted in and 
mxIiou not to 
sSSIpINg 
fter Ma 


} 


ot pre 
\ 
T ovel ¢ 
much \ iffolding 

urtists who had 

ol restoration tl 

see anythin 

vieams ol the 

brick-red, and pastel blue 
the Serbia of the Thirteenth 
o niraculously foreshadow 
only Tintoretto and the 
Renal ince but (evanne 
(ogh as | The frescoes 


n chapel vere three centuries 


an 


er and already decadent static. con 


sumptive looking saints with ta 


limbs expre ioniess tace 


We noticed a handsome 
; 


maiden who ap 


ppe ire¢d to 
t 


he 


in tront ol 


merable petticoat 





broad, coy smile through the gloom 


trother Joseph said he didn’t know 


what she was doing and 


quickly 
diverted us to the sacristy to see a 


Perhaps, | 


member ol 


scull encrusted with gems 
thought, the girl was a 
the local League of Communist Youth 
and was doing a strip-tease in orce 
to demonstrate 


of the 


against the sanctity 


shrine 
One of the artists had been peering 
at us inquisitively out ol the «acal 


folding, waiting for Brother Joseph 
to leave. Seeing his chance, he 
with the 
monkey to 
nasty little 
bored all over the frescoes,” he said 
“I bet 


they 


swung 
agility of a caged 
“Look at these 


that have been 


down 
yom tl 


hole 


trother Joseph never told you 
Not by Turks 
or Moslems, but by one of their own 


how were made! 


fifty years Thought 


better 


monks only ago 


he could paint than the 
medieval masters, so he plugged pla 
ter all 
indescribable horrors on top 
still tell us that by 


the plaster away we'll end by ruining 


over the walls and painted 
And the 
monks taking 
the whole structure of the church 
rhe that 
been spoiled are those abortions in 
the ante-chapel. That's the 
thing they still consider great Byzan 
Yes 


as lunatics because we think they have 


only frescoes have never 


sort ofl 
tine art 


they simply regard u 


finest cultural monument 
in the whole of the Balkans. You peo 


one ol the 


abroad can never imagine 
Look at that girl 
tomb of the 


ple from 
such ignorance 


down there under the 
kings. I 
rid ol 
bet the 

And 


vill ive 


suppose she expects to get 


some disease or other and 1 


monks encourage her 

enough wa ou 
thor 
and 


there sure 


manen now looking 
with 
in the tarpaulin with 
had 


to prevent it being damaged during 
She 


oughly herselt 


ple ised 
dressed only 


which the tomb been covered 


the restoration of the church 


emerged a few hours later into the 
sunlit courtyard, smiling more broad 
ly than that 
her headache cured 


“But if think the 
is built on a pack of lies,” I 


ever, and announced 
was 
monastery 


aske d 


you 


you 
the rovernment artist, “why are 
interested in the beauty of the 
frescoes?” 

“It's a matter of evolution,” he re 
plied. “Once the monastery represent 
ed the 


of th 


advanced, progressive torces 


day. The monks used to give 


education to the peasants They were 


the guardians of national art and 
culture 
jut then you mean that the monks 
that 
nothing against the Institution itself?” 
“No, no——the 
hed. They are riddled with corrup 


veste d 


have degenerated and you have 


monasteries are tin 
ion and interest 

“Perhaps they could change. Per 
hap the centers of 
I've 
imagined that’s what they were 


could become 


dedication and service always 
sup 
posed to be 

“Dedication and service? Until our 
this ned 
more than 1,000 acres of land and the 
neighboring peasants all had to work 
for m. | 


vice in that 


revolution monastery oV\ 


don't see much dedica 


tion or ser I suppose you 
people think our government is perse 
cuting the monasteries. But it isn't 
Now that we have 


ocialism they are just dying out of 


It doesn’t need to 
their own accord.” 

jut Christ was the first socialist,’ 
I suggested mildly, “and perhaps what 


Christians need is to learn to follow 
him better so that they can lead the 


way 


“Whoever 
socialist?” ‘The laughed 

Meanwhile, a load of 
had arrived bearing a sheep and a 
They set 
sheep on a spit, 
trundled a cask 


add to 


heard of a Christian 
artist 
fresh locals 
companied by n accordion 
ibout roasting the 
ind Brother loseph 
ol wine down the cloister to 
the menu. | tried to photograph the 
but the 
that | 


without 
or torks. We ourselves 


festival in pr 
ht it an insult 


visitors 


thou should 


dare to picture them knives 


more urban 


ind therefore self-consciously 


More 


rustic, enjoyed eating with our fingers 


in the orchard behind and even 
photographed each other in the act 
An ancient anchorite came out 

his orchard cell to gaze at us. He was 
the last of the old hermits 
idered the 
Serbian 


isked us 


our 


once con 


real justification of any 
its salt. He 


the rinds of 


monastery worth 
timidly to save 
monastery cats ot 
charge. Hi 
tive 


alami for the 
had 
derelict shed 
Its w ills 
thick with scraps of rags and sheep 


which he sole cell 


vas a about feet 


quare and ceiling were 
skin brought by the peasants to keep 
him 

: 
ony 
showed us 
Then 


of his cats in hi 
its fur 


This was its 
heating. The 


around 


warm in winter 
hermit 


word 


form of 
without a 
suddenly he 


gathered up one 


ifTnHs ind rubbed 


fondly against his beard 
“Sometimes I can speak so well,” he 
said, “but sometimes my sin 
and God and then God 
speaking.” Out 


Joseph looked up sig 


comes 
between me 
cannot use me tor 
Brother 
nilicantly 

When it was Brother 
Joseph insisted on chaperoning us to 
knew it 
hours of 


side, 


and touched his head 


time to go 
though we 


the main road 


would mean 
walking back up the 
This was the way that Serbs 
ol God should treat their 


many weary 
mountainside 
ind men 
“Ah, 


how profound was our talk last night 


ruests 


him 
“But 


needs to 


dear sister,” he said, squeezing 


self into the car beside my wife 
that 


str 1ightw 1V 


much 
And 


onto A 


there 18 still so 


he discussed 


hazy sea ol 


launched 


metaphysi 

On the side of the gorge we 
ran into a pre concourse ot 
trucks 


disembarking from them and muster 


carts 


and with a crowd of people 
ing into 
Dhey 


on the 


d proce sion 


are building a power station 
mountain next to ou 
jrother Joseph explained 
“Looks as if it 
day,” I said 
‘Oh, no 


holiday 


being opened to 


a church 


they 


Sut, you see, it 
That's 
staged a 
ith us 


cute us 


probably why 
have demonstration to com 
pete Dhey don't try to pers 

That's mot the 
they work 


As we 


to march up 


ited the group started 
woods 
Those 
behind carrie I way ol boughs 


end “For 
Victory in 


into the silent 


singing revolutionary ong 
with a red st ie leg 
wd With 


scribed 





So, on the Communist 


mountain 
they were erecting turbines, generat 
ing motors, under 


with 


and echoing 


ground corridors walled 
What chance 
have to compete with that? 


they 


con 
monks 
Already 
seemed to have lost confidence 


crete would the 


to be reluctantly accepting their new 
But 
unique ) 


roles as caretakers of a 
the 
Yugoslavia nor even to Communism 
Everywhere, | 


museum 


situation was not 


thought, science is 
confidence 
conquered 
mountains and dwelt on lonely sum 
mits of the mind 


wresting vision, courage, 


from those who once 


The questions of state persecution 
or state patronage, of the advancing 
evils of Marxism (in the East) or of 
materialism (in the West), are quite 
irrelevant. What is relevant is the 
quality of our Faith. In the West we 
go to church socially 
respectable or feel the 
need and value of Faith even though 
we don't the East, 
church-going has become a way o 


bec ause it 15s 


because we 
possess it; in 


showing Opposition to a political re 
gime with which you disagree. All 
such motives are mere formulas, a 
death-knell and not a rallying blast 
There is less Faith in us than in the 
peasant girl lying under her king's 
tomb. Hers was the Faith of a van 
ished age, but age has not 
provoked from us a Faith appropri 
Instead of leading the ad 
towards social justice and 
international peace, Christians are 
sitting back and allowing the initi 
ative to slip gently out of their hands 
Think what would happen if Quak 
ers really communed with the Holy 
Spirit during their “sessions of sweet 
silent thought” or Catholics 
as if they had in fact 
Sunday the body of their Lord 
fulminate 


our 


ate to tt 
vance 


acted 
shared each 
[ hose 
who against materialism 
and Godlessness behind the iron cur 
tain are on the wrong track 

Of all the monks we met on that 
mountain only the old hermit seemed 
likely to gaze past the hum of the 
turbines on the neighboring peak to 
the silence that still lay beyond. And 
yet with what a hatefully knowing 
Brother Joseph had passed 
him off as a The devil is in 
ourselves, | thought, and we pretend 
to see him incarnate in a 


gesture 
lunatic 


ystem which 
has grown from our own faithlessness 
No wonder God 
speaking 


cannot use us for 
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SWEET LAND 


By Milton Mayer 


Bromma, Sweden 


y greg in five years have I torn 
my hungry six away from their 
own, their native land to see for them 
selves how the other 90 per cent live 
Twice in five years have I seen the 
Goddess, tarnished of face and fame, 
fade (as she does so surprisingly soon) 
in the fading harbor. Twice have I 
gone away from home to add my 
authentic American rasp to the 
world’s chorus of unappreciative and 
indiscriminate the land 
where land goes begging for popula 
tion man 


man without a leg. 


But by the time | get to the 
foreign shore my rasp has given way 


criticism of 


and a without a car is a 


to a sigh, and the sigh to something 
very like a sob. I wanna go home. | 
breakfast and that 
good tasteless frozen orange juice di 


luted with two parts chlorine and one 


wanna toast for 


part wate! and a morning paper that 
a man can read 
ter breakfast 


whom, 


I wanna go out af 


and pass people to 


instead of “Goddag,” 
“Hi,” 

means 
Against 


was once compounded of 


saying, 
| can whom 
“Hello” 
“Hey.” 


which 


say, people to 


“Hello” 


the 


and not 
world’s criticism 
contempt and envy and is now com 
pounded of envy and fear—I raise 
my authentic American 
them that they 


problems, that it isn’t 


ra P I tell 


don't understand our 


our tault that 


we're rich, and that soon we'll be poor 


like them, having ruined ourselve 


war and victory. | 
tell them that we're young and bump 
tious, short-sighted and isolated (and 
therefore uncomprehending) through 
With 
in a month I'm an American apolo 
gist, and the vituperations I ventilate 
at home I leave stored in my suitcase 
until I get back 

Sweet land; of liberty or no, it 
doesn't matter. It may not 
but it's mine and I 
I understand why 
thei 


as they did, with 


no fault (or virtue) of our own 


be much, 
And so 


when 


love it 

C,ermans, 
Nazis 
Russians, when their country is 


country is Navi, are and 
Lom 


Their al 


ternative choices, like mine, would be 


munist, are Communists 


martyrdom or expatriation, and, like 


me, they are not martyrs and, again 
like me, they wanna go home 
At home my « 


that if I 


don't I yo to Ru 


ountrymen tell me 
like it there, why 
ia? Why should I go 
to Russia and exchange the dreaded 
FBI for the dreaded NKVD? What 


have the Russians got that we hav 


don't 


en't 
got, including chain-gangs? Besides, | 
am the sovereign ruler of my 
I hold it 


citizen; uf I 


country 


highs at ollice the ollie 


dont like my country 
unprove if {, 4 va‘ from it 


ind leaving it a it 3 in the hand 


ot muilitarist Republi ins and uper 


militarist Democrat would he to 
abandon my post. If I don’t like Rus 
sia, India Spain ] 
er I | 


hold no otltlice 
Spain 


prove them 


shrug my should 
in Russia, India 


| have no re ponsibility to im 
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Being an apologist for my country 
is full-time work abroad, even here 
in Sweden The 
Americans of Europe 


Swedes are the 
The Swiss are 
rich, too, but the Swiss are still quaint 
There is nothing quaint about the 
They have 
sinks, picture windows, Marilyn Mon 


Swedes Stainless steel 
roe and/or juvenile delinquency, and 
Alcoholics Anony 
They are the 


alcoholism and 
mous and new cars 
Americans of Europe. They got that 
way by admiring us, and it's a ter 
rible way to be. Their churches are 
empty, their schools p ychiatric, and 
their business-men thromboti 

Their resources, like ours, have all 


Their 


conversation is even more vapid than 


passed from within to without 
ours, for we have the conquest of 
while they 
have nothing at all to think about. | 
got into a 


the world to beguile us, 
dinner-table argument 
here with an American who hates 
the unions. It was the usual middle 
class bleat: my friend couldn't see why 
Dave Beck should be a university re 
gent or why Tom Girdler shouldn't 
be. There were four Swedes at the 
table; like all 
(and Americans), they agreed with my 
friend that the 


middle-class Swedes 


greatest curse on 
earth is the “cost of labor” (as if la 
bor were a commodity and not a 
man). But not one of them said as 
word 


much as one during the 


argument. 
Like cats on the net at a tennis 
match, they turned their heads fran 
tically from one end of the table to 
the other as first my friend slammed 
the ball at me and then I lobbed it 
back over his head 
hike all middle-class 


Swedish) 


My friend's wile, 
American (and 
wives, doesn't like argu 
ments. As soon as my friend and | 
paused for breath, she suggested that 
we adjourn to the parlor and sing 
“Oh, yes,” said “let's 


Sweden.” 


the Swedes, 
sing. We never sing in 
“You never talk, either,” I said; 
“what do you do?” “Mostly,” said 
one of the Swedes, “we're too busy.” 

How they got that way, too busy 
to talk, too busv to sing, too busy to 
smile on a subway or excuse them 
knock each other 
down, I do not know 


selves when they 
I can only sus 
pect that the cause of it all is a 
century of peace and prosperity And 
these are hard lines for a pacifist to 
write: that the rest of the Europeans 


crushing themselves and one another 
with poverty, war, and still greater 
poverty, are better company than the 
two peoples the still duller Swi 

the other) who have achieved 
ideal of peace and prosperity 

edge is off them; having no sor 
Where every 
Sunday is just 


they have no joys 
is Sunday, 
weekday 


I] 


What good are the Swedes, then 
if they are only dehydrated Amer 
icans? Why not stay home and get 
an occasional laugh? The answer is 
not far to find, in a world spiraling 
faster and faster downward into the 
vortex. The Swedes are stable; solid 
Ii they are unimpressive, they are 
also unimpressed. If they are un 
heroic, they are also unafraid. If 
they don’t specialize in Southern Hos 
pitality—and they don’t-——they don't 
specialize in lynching, either. Unlike 
the lovable Italians, they neither 
dance in the streets nor latch on to 
Il Duce 

Take the recent occasion of the 
most 
human history—the article in Life 
in which Secretary 


marvelous acrobatic event olf 
Dulles managed 
to get both feet in his mouth, his 
hands at his throat, his head in the 
sand, and blow himself to pieces. In 
order to convey the European-—but 
not the Swedish 
rope’s own words, I will have to be 


reaction in Eu 


gin by displaying my 
erudition 

The Latin and Greek 
“massive’—as in 


philological 


words for 
“massive retalia 
tion’ ——are so much alike that the 
word is substantially the same in 
every Indo-European language. Ma: 
sa Or maza, it seems to have meant 
a cake (thus, too, the Hebrew matzo 
more specifically a bariey-cake baked 
in a mound or heap, and so, finally 
in every language, anything heaped 
or piled high 
cluding the Russians, took over the 


The Europeans, in 


French word massif literally, to sig 
nify the dominant central mass of a 
mountain range 
out what “retaliation” 
got the general idea 


Once they figured 
meant, they 


It would be too much to say 
they hated Secretary Dulles for hi 
doctrine (as he would call it); rather 
rocking the 
boat with his loud and loutish talk 


they despised him for 
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He was talking, doubtless, the way he 
thought the talked, or at 
least the way they listened. But the 
Russians did not talk that way; no 
body but Dulles talks that But 
all Europe (with the possible excep 
tion of Russia) listened and trembled, 
not at his majesty but at the inflam 
matory irresponsibility with which he 
chucked loaded words around, like a 
six-year-old with a loaded revolve 
And then the Life article 
However faithfully their 
dents reported that Europeans had 


Russians 


way 


came 


cor respon 


to understand that anything goes in 
American politics, and that Dulles 
was just an election-year Republican, 
the reaction in Europe was tumul 
tuous. His figure was now a 
monstrosity, and his bully-boy phrase 
ot yesteryear 
array From 
falsehood”’— with special reference to 
the that agreed to 
intervene in Indo-China—to the 
French stupidite,” to the 
German to the 
Italian the 
poor old dolt who was going to bring 
the mountain-tops the 
world was given the verbal works 
But not by the The 
Swedes, reporting the red-hot reaction 
of the rest of the world, were keeping 
cool?» Massively Not that they 
did around to joining the 
general condemnation; even the Dag 
the biggest 


paper in Sweden, which tries to sup 


massive 
reverberated in new 


the English “massive 


claim England 
“massive 
‘massive Dummheit,” 
“massiccio idiotismo,” 


down on 


Swedes 


coo! 
not get 
ens Nyeter best and 
port American policy against both the 
Swedish government and the Swedish 
people as a whole. But their condem 
nation was characterized by constraint 
of a sort that will, I think, go down 
in political history as Swedish Frigid, 
much as American Colonial has been 


established in period furniture 
Ii 


Convinced of their own unimpor 


tance—a conviction which accounts 


flor their shyness, which, in turn, ac 


counts lor their reputauon tor arro 


gance 
ple in the world today. It 


they are the most useful peo 


is a very 


poor world, today’s is, and a people 


should be not as 


but 


judged having 


learned how to live as having 


learned how not to di This poor 


par 


who 


triumph i the Swedes excel 
Americans, have 


to live and how 


and we 
both 


lene Cc, 
torgotten how 
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not to die, can learn, if not the first, 
then the second, from them 

Nobody 
Olympics, in 
cheered whenever 
no matter who beat them 
the Russians). But it is 
useful people's business to be loved, 
useful. The Swedes’ 
trality, like other peoples’ belliger 
ence, may be 
aggressive. Glum and unsociable (ex 
cept when they drink too much, which 
is why they drinking 
they are everywhere in the world, 
negotiating, mediating, arbitrating 
They will not NATO because it 
is a military alliance, but their whole 
heart is in the UN 
conference table. By 
Swiss refusal to 


| 
at the last 


the 


loves them: 
Helsinki, 
the 


crowd 
lost, 


even if it 


Swedes 
was not a 
but to be 


neu 


selfish, but it is 


regulate thei 


join 


because it 18 a 
the 


reveals the 


contrast, 
UN 
relusal to 
the 


join 
uselessness of their 


NATO; the 


to rent rooms 


joim 
business of Swiss 1s 
If it were not for the Swedes, stully 
and shy, where do you suppose we'd 
all be? You 
selves do) that 
They are 
people in a complete 


The 


not in 


may say as they them 


they amount to noth 


ing only seven million 


ly exposed po 


sition goliaths could overrun 


them hours but in minute 


But they stand boldly 
even by their 


alone, deserted 
Norwegian and Danish 
Nazis succeeded 
And the 
list goliaths, in 
the world, 
Swedish 
the 


cousins, of whom the 


in making war-men Com 
and ( 


struggle tor 


A, 


munist 
their 


ipita 

stand 
border 
Ameri 


shamele 


respectfully at the 
the Russians 


neither nor 
would put the 


cans dare 
pressure on the Swedes that they have 
put on stronger, less stable peoples 

The 
Sweden is prosperity, which, as it is 
one-third 


only thing that can ruin 


everywhere, 15 prosperity 
The 
third prosperity is represented by the 
the 


and two-thirds inflation one 
cradle-to-grave welfare state; by 
fact that 
no unemployed, no destitute; by the 
The 
thirds inflation is represented by the 
the 


there really are no slums, 


continual new construction two 


lagging ol new construction, by 
the current price-rise to the American 
level; by the 


ment 


annual union-manage 


negotiations with the govern 


ment as mediator) which, by tacit 


understanding, are supposed to cu 


minate in a three per cent wage in 


and in which, the last 


with 


crease time 


around, prices steadily 


} rising 


one of the unions broke the line and 


the ultimate increase in wages was as 
high as 18 per cent 


Sweden is, in fact, only 
a symbolic prize that the communist 
The 
struggic 
for a world of desperate poverty, a 


worl ld 


point ot 


and the capitalist goliaths covet 


struggle for the world is a 


which, one way or another, is 


going to be socialized, even if, as it 


seems to, socialization means dictator 
ship. Sweden is irrelevant to that 
world, 
vorld 
only with boundless natural resource 
and 


anteed by 


just as it is to the capital 


which can continue to exis 


boundless markets yua 
force Sut the fact that 


will with the 


foreign 


Sweden not whore 


capitalist goliath is a communist vik 


tory as the fact that 


the 


always tentative, 


it will not whore with com 


munist goliath is a victory, however 


unsatisiying, for the capitalists 


1\ 


The 
Sime reason 


the 


the Russian 


the Germans do: we 


Swedes hate 


the 


hate people we have 


Ganging up on huge, inchoate Russia 


injured 


was the European Olympic Game un 
til Peter knocked off the Swedes and 
knocked off the Swede 
the Turks, a 
And the Swede 


in those days, were no more lovable 


(catherine 


Christian friends, mere 


two centuries ago 


no less and 


aggressive, considerab 


more awlul than they are today; burn 
{ Moscow 


ing aown idea ol 
night, and 


was their 


Saturday their brutal am 


Ru Sid, 


peacelul in those days 


bition to destroy which wa 
and too bad 
organized to be 


anything else, got 


them as far as a strangle-hold of the 
[he Swedes 
they did to the 
(,e1 
And neither have the Russian 
the 


hole Baltic coast have 


forgotten what 
Russians, 
mans 


And 


which kings all gloried, peasants a 


not 


and neither have the 


whole history of war, in 


died and merchants all prospered i 


enough to make an American wanna 


Ame Ti 


while the 


go home wiing that the 


can peasants i the rug, 


from under thei 


I he 


with the American peasants——with u 


pulling is good out 


kings and merchants trouble 


American peasants —is that we want 


to be kings and merchants and we 


oursel ve ip in the eflort 


I 
better to be 


blow 
blow ut 


Home 


it is up at 


than abroad 


us all 


makes pen : 





The Clowning of 
DANNY KAYE 


By MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


—" KAYE has worked a long 

time at being funny, and surely 
has sufficient laughter to show for 
his labors. No comedian in films dis 
poses so many talents. No variety or 
music hall comedian has greater skill 
in winning the affections of audiences 
quickly, so that the business of enter 
tainment can go forward. And en 
tertainment, in Kaye's style, is some 
thing riotous yet warm, hilarious yet 
fraternal, ridiculous without ridicul 
izing. He is, in fact, a personified 
archetype of the entertainer 
mimic, singer, dancer—in all, a mas 
ter of japeries and the crowd's own 
tomlool. But somewhere in our great 
admiration we must 
for what might have been 

As if being the best of what he is 
is not enough, Kaye has 
seemed to be approaching greatness 
In fact, he succeeds so well that it is 
only by measuring him against great 
that we can understand the 
subtle disappointment that accompa 
nies our happiest enjoyment of his 
comedy. For Kaye's implication ol 
our spirits is limited, at last, by the 
boundaries of entertainment—and 
entertainment, essentially, involves 
receptive diversion. The entertainer 
finds us waiting to be amused, and 
performs for us. We may watch with 
pleasure, and even join in the games 
But our experience, however pleas 
ant, is no deeper than our immersion 
in the time, which 
gone by unnoticed. The great clown 
always entertains, to be sure; but this 
is only the beginning of his meaning 

The true, transcendant role of the 
clown or fool is to incarnate the fool 
in all of us. Laughter has the last 
word, and all that pride can say and 
do cannot prevail against it. In our 


comic, 


reserve a regret 


always 


ness 


passage of has 


26 


tradition, the fool has an ancient 
place at the side of kings, pricking 
the presumptions of power. Lear's 
Fool—-that very genius of the laugh 
ter of seli-humiliation and 
covery—-defines his profession in con 


Slant 


seli-dis 


foolishness ol 
men, and instructs the old king 
the audience 


contrast to the 
and 
in the responsibilities 
lo be a great fool is to 
comprise comedy and tragedy as in 
separably mutual opposites, personi 
fying the human condition—as in 
the achievement of Chaplin, the great 
est clown of this century and the lead- 
ing produced by the 
motion (however 


of sanity 


personality 
great his 
the screen). For 
a tool, entertainment is 


picture 
foolishness off such 
but a pre 
We may not laugh 
at him for long, before we must be 
laughing with him at ourselves, This 
laughter is the bitterest and best 
there is, and the greatness of a clown 
lies in his power to evoke it—the 
complementary aspect of our own 
size, our sanity or sense of proportion, 
in expressing it. The great clown 
humbles our pride, yet makes us the 
greater for our laughter at ourselves. 

The measure of Kaye is that he is 
always the performer, executing the 
“numbers” of an extensive and extra- 
This 


has 


re quisite occasion 


ordinary armament 
created 
and refined over many years, yet has 
traceable origins in his background 
As Kaye sings in “The Maladjusted 
Jester” The Court Jester, 
he “was not a born fool,” but worked 
long and hard at it: “With firm ap 
plication and determination, I made 
a fool of up in 
Brooklyn, where he was born David 
Daniel Kominski, immi 
grant tailor from Russia, 43 years ago, 


reper toire 


of funny business been 


number of 


myself." Growing 


son of an 


Kaye liked to make people laugh, 
starting his reputation as an enter- 
tainer at parties. He made a few 
tentative ventures into show business, 
including a youthful flyer as a singer 
in Florida, teamed with a friend who 
played the guitar. Once, later, as 
part of a touring dancing act, he got 
some inadvertent—though significant 

laughs when he took a ludicrous 
header off a stage into the footlights 
But it was his experience as a too 
muller that is most important in his 
development, setting the 
his style, his approach to the audi 
ence, his goals, achievement 
limitations. 


basis for 


and his 


4 toomuller is a peculiar, Amer 
ican-Jewish phenomenon, yet one that 
is easily recognizable as a manifes 
tion of the ancient, and 
zany or buffoon. The 
from the Yiddish toomul—translat 
ing, roughly, “tumult’—and origi 
nated in the famous “Borscht Circuit 
of summer resorts in the Catskill 
Mountains northwest of New York 
City. ‘There, as in resorts everywhere, 
a rainy day can portend calamity 
People just sitting around begin to 
get things on their minds—like going 
back home to the city, where they 
can sit around indoors just as well, 
without fee. Hotel and vacation-camp 
managers learn to sniff boredom be 
fore it begins, and are ready to call 
their toomullers at the first fall of 
silence. These young men—likely 
employed also as waiters, busboys, 
athletic counsellors, or musicians 
are prepared to leap into action to 
make a toomul to disrupt the creep 
ing improvising mock may 
hem, chasing each other in gymnastic 
abandon, toppling into swimming 
pools, punctuating their frenetic ex 
cuisons with prat falls and assorted 
slapstick must learn to 
make people laugh, and many of the 


universal, 


name derives 


ennut 


Toomullers 
brightest stars of show business—and 


Kaye most of all—consistently reveal 


characteristics of such apprenticeship 
ll 


In Kaye's style, we may see toomul 
as an organizing principle for ma 
terial. Much of the latter was created 
especially for him by his wife, Sylvia 
Fine, whom he first met at Max Lieb 
man's Camp 


vania 


Pennsy! 
Miss Fine was from Brooklyn, 


Tamiment in 
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too. 
in fact 
necessiues 


from Kaye's own neighborhood, 
and she seemed to grasp the 
and potentialities of his 

The Strau Hat 
starring Imogene 
Miss 
together trom the summer camp rou 
sketches 


personality Revue 
ol ly J, 


which 


Coca 


Liebman and Fine put 
tines, presented Kaye in ten 
him his first Broadway 
Alter years ol 


States 


which gave 


SUCCESS touring the 
Orient as a 
alter a first 


famous Dor 


United and the 
and 
engagement at London 


Hotel Kaye 


matured a and 


minor entertainel 


chester apparently had 
had been given 
Now 
Time, he went on to 
Dark 


stvyic, 
firmly in 
Lady 


starring Gertrude Law 


material to match it 
he Big 
In The 
rence and including lat 
ol his patter 
Uschaitkowsky 
the 


COTM pose rs in 


prototype 
songs, Ira Gershwin's 
with 1 machine-gun 
Russian 
1941, 
night-club 


ot Let's 
Porter 


burst of names of 50 
iB seconds By 
he was established as i 
entertainer, and was the stal 
Face It, with songs by Cole 
and many written especially for him 
by Miss Fine, including another pro 
number Melody in fF,” 
“git-gat-gittle 
svilables 


totypical 
with 10s rataplan ol 


nonsense 
Ii] 


Kaye's films, beginning with Up Jn 
1944, 


seemed to restrict his qualities, al 


Arms in almost always have 


though they olten have been de 
signed to allow him to play multiple 
roles, with dialects to 

Wonder Man, The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty, The In pector General, 
and On The Riviera. He is better at 
slapstick farce, as in The Kid From 
Brooklyn, a remake of an old Harold 
Lloyd milkman 
turned prizehghter, than at poignant 
Song lI 1948, 


was the 


suit as in 


comedy about a 


Born, in 
and 


romance; A 
was not his style at all, 


most unsuccess{ul of his films 


Hans 
fetched glorification of 
story-teller, 


Curistian Andersen, a tar 
the Danish 
elaborated 
did allow 
unmustak 
young 


even 


seemed too 
and contrived, although it 
Kaye to demonstrate hi 
ably affectionate appeal for 
children 


better in a 


which came ACTOSS 

film, A 
Children, recording his trip around 
the world on behalf of the I 
Nations Children’s Fund. His Knock 
On Wood had in with the 


multuple role films that it wa 


short ynment 


nited 


common 


assem 
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bled to afford him a wide range of 


comic occasions, trom satire ol ven 


triloquism, psy¢ hoanalysis, cloak-and 


dagger spy melodramas, and classical 


ballet—to sheer slapst in wild 


chases, changes ol lress i hilanous 


masque! sie as a uecsman ior an in 


credibly be-gadgeted orts car, and 


I 
backstage in a theatre 
Kaye-—as 


versaulity a 


i mad (oemu 
Lhe 


hus triumph 18 hus 


problem ol well as 


sweeping compass not mere ly af facil 
lhe 


may be the 


iues, but of tirst-rate talents 
Court Jeste 


best olf hi 


to illustrate, 
films, not only lor oppor 


tunities provided for expression ol 


variegated qualities but tor their or 


yanizauon into a unitary comic con 


this however, with 


singing, 
gymnastics, and general loomu! 


text Just unity, 


Kaye's dancing, mimicry, 
ill in 
place, 


points up tne 
theu 


par idox ol his 


powers and bounds. Here 1s 


Kaye the 


happy lampoon of the spate ol epics 


entertainer at his best, in a 


ol chivalry which has been 
from the 


pouring 


wide lloauing 


5 
ited history on 


xCTCCIIS 7] 
motley debris of mutl 


floods ol 


costumed improbability 
Kaye is on screen almost continuous 
| Writ 
Pan 


ill inged 


ly, in a variety ol ma querade 
ers-producers-directors Norman 
uma and Melvin Frank have 
a plot as dizzi complicated as it 18 
M 

VI1SS 


h is 


hilariously fantasti Fine, with 


Cahn 
precisely to fit Kaye's personal 


Sammy again tailored 


SON, 
ity The 


and the 


film is wholly delighttul, 


reservative reliections €x 


pressed here are prompted, perhaps, 


by no more than that Kaye appears 


in the traditional clown’s motle 


suggesting the rok transcending en 


tertainment that is the protoundest 


significance of the fool 
b ppc 
than emphatic We 


Ihe basis ol Kaye's appe al is 


tacular, rather 





laugh at him, and occasionally 
But 


long 
rarely do we 


His is 


entertainment 


with him only 


laugh with him at ourselves 
the comedy ol pubis 
and directed 


attack 


ol di play pieces, 


aruculated 


bhis « 


numbel 


MaArveiously 


at crowds hae Consists 


ol a large 


in which he can demonstrate daz 


sity 


brilliance unihed ih an uproarous 


that itsell has dehnite form 


Meo 


the operauc whol within which has 


Virtuocse arias may be perlormed 


L\ 


lhere is no quesuon of Kaye's mas 


tery nor ol his unpact In publi 


appearances, he is one of the most re 
markably 


suc luli entertainel ol 


our tire (an theatel tages through 


has shown 


bittic 


out the world, lhe powcel 


to please that is short of phe 


nomenal, reaching iudiences that 


have included numerous royalues, In 


bngland especially, he has become 


nothing less than an institution, 6a 


and serenaded by nobl and 


One 


luted 
ScOoumCnh 

Sitipitip 
he count 
hall 
times be is al 


audience ol 
hot l, 
Will ye 


and le has ‘ 


crowds 

lollowe d 
under his 
UACK again 


triumph int 


him to his 


window, 


dozen 
ways contagiously arm, projecting a 
lellowship chat surely represents the 
art ol the ! pudie?y at its best, dra 
him to 


nlike 


nation 


peop to 


inp | 


cives Log 


lorget them 


ether I those who 


entertain by ssa and ridi 


cule, his comed is Hhnevel that ol 


cruelty which soils its objecta and 


ourselves with oul own excreted 


Corruption 


Kaye, the quintessential public en 


tertainer, iS, perhap yinbolic Of the 


times, with their unremitting empha 


is upon collectivilie ind masses Al 


though there are a tew worthy 


rants 


notably Jacques lau since 


Chaplin there 1 clown to 


lilt all of us out of the 


no great 
crowd oul 
laughter at ourselves 

sine ignilying Our ines 
Kaye i 
swect hot wit in 
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Single-Purpose Crusading 


Dear Sirs 


Lillian Smith's estimate of the late Walter 
White, as it appeared in her review-essay 
of his How Far the Promised Land? in the 
February Progressive, will have to be her 
own, but I would like to comment on her 
critical appraisal of the single-purpose cru 
sading of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 

It might seem, even to the informed (as 
Miss Smith certainly is) that the 
campaign for the emancipation of a single 
minority is near its end. True it is that the 
back of resistance has been broken 
is certainly that many 
many groups had a hand in it 

But much remains to be done. The Negro 
must have a spokesman 
crusades for him 


most 


and it 


true persons and 


a champion, who 


until he is free in more 
than token numbers to concern himself with 
the plight of all men 

The men and women who have been de 
nied ordinary courtesy day 


a public 


after day on 
bus in Montgomery, Alabama, or 
Jackson, Mississippi are not yet concerned 
except in a very special, personal 
with an open life for all people 

The tens of thousands of domestic serv 
ants, underpaid and at the social and eco 
nomic mercy of white-thinking, white-acting 
employers, must think in black-white terms 
not world-wide terms 

The sharecroppers, small farmers, and 
farm laborers, their destiny and that of 
their loved ones under the almost absolute 
control of white-thinking landlords, are 
forced to react in color-line terms 

It is not that these and millions of others 
do not realize, in vague or sharp fashion 
that there is a larger battle that must be 
fought, that the things they suffer are part 
of a dark pattern that must be destroyed, 
that the color-line hurts are small, indeed 
to the ravages of the spirit of man. It is 
just that, for the moment, they can con 
tribute to the Grand Campaign only by 
cleaning up their own sector. For how can 
one fight for the freedom of ideas (except 
obliquely) until he is free physically? 

I have before me an affidavit from a 
woman in a Mississipp! county who made a 
crop “on halves” in 1955, not 1915, and, 
after repaying loans at eight per cent in 
terest, was entitled to some $1,300 as her 
share of twenty-one bales of cotton. She 
was given, she swears, $70.35. Under the 
Mississippi system there is nothing 
lutely nothing, she can do except cry out 
and that softly 

She cannot vote. She cannot get a lawyer 
to bring suit. If she could, she could never 
get a judgment from either a county judge 
or a county jury. Her tragedy is not news 
in the papers of her county. No minister 
preaches against her exploitation. She is 
alone, not simply because she is a poor and 


way 


abso 
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hapless peasant, kin to many other in Asia 
Africa, f and South America, but be 
cause she is black in a white society 
What she and her brothers and sisters 
need first of all is to be graduated to equal 
ity-of-opportunity-to-become in America 
That Negroes-in-flanne! 
suits, as envisaged by Miss Smith, is, of 
course, a possibility. Our people have their 
share of conformists, but there is more than 
that we shall have 
our share of fighters for freedom for all 
rhe imperatives in the present situation 
even sen 


~urope 


they may become 


a little evidence also 


of the Negro, admittedly greatly 
improved that of a short 
guarantee to all realists 
that the NAACP program for some years to 
come must concern itself primarily with the 
plight of Negroes. It must go on with its 
Lending such aid 
from time to time in the overall 
will be forced to expend its 
energies and talents principally in behalf of 
its own people 

Miss Smith knows the South very well 
She has the and affection of 
Negroes there and elsewhere who know of 
her brilliant their and 
the cause of freedom 

Sut we have experienced the polite at 
tention and courteous acquiescence of the 
Negro-under-the-hammer as we _ discuss 
what we are pleased to call the ‘larger is 
sues. He listens, but he always returns to 
his problem vis-a-vis the white man. For 
this time and for some time to come no or 
ganization that fails to make this problem 
No. 1 on the agenda, in the philosophy and 
in programs of action, can win and hold 
his allegiance and support 

Organizations are situated differently 
from individual thinkers, philosophers, and 
crusaders. They belong, in a very real 
sense, to their people; and while their lead 
ers have some freedom in altering courses 
and shaping principles and action programs 
that freedom does not approach the latitude 
available to the unattached ponderer 

Insofar as I can speak for the NAACP 
Board of Directors and numerous local lead 
ers throughout the country I would say that 
the Association is not unaware of the 
changing scene and the new tasks and chal 

and that it will strive to meet these 
all the wisdom it can muster, both 
from its within, and from 
friendly critics from without 

Roy WILKINS 
Executive Secretary 


New York N 


sationally over 


fifteen years ago 


break-through operations 
as it can 


truggie, it 


admiration 


exposition of cause 


lenges 
with 


own people 


NAACP 


in Defense of White 


Dear Sirs 

I am frankly puzzled by Lillian Smith's 
comment on Walter White in your Febru 
ary issue. Admittedly, her essay is not a 


review of Mr. White's last volume, Hou 
Far the Promised Land? It is a criticism of 
Mr. White as a Certainly Miss 
Smith is free to riticisms and 
to place her own interpretations on what 
her subject did and failed to do 


person 


mare these 


indicts him for “moral and 
intellectual immaturity What does this 
failing consist of in terms of Miss Smith's 
evaluation! Boiled down to its essentials 


Miss Smith is grieved because Walter 


White failed, in her opinion, to give ade 
credit to her 
tributions to improving race 


quate own considerable < 


relations and 


to contributions by others and, secondly, be 
cause he was not a dreamer 
In quibbling about credit Miss Smith 


at odds with such rev iv 


iewers as Gerald W 
Johnson in the New York Times Sunday 
Book Section and Alan Paton in the New 
York Herald Tribune Sunday Book Review 
Mr. JOHNSON nowhere 
gests it, but the fact is that much of 
credit for the f th 
belongs to the author 
Mr. Paton Mr: 
praise, and rightly, to 
Association for the Advancemen 
People (the NAACP), a truls 
strument dedicated to an American 


The book 


feat | progres > Negr 
F [prog < e NN 
White give 


again 


his own great part in it, someons 
some other day 

Mr. White did not attempt t 
complete area of race relations 
n his final words 


What I have tried to do is a 


As he 


the objective of a writer who tells the story 
»f a long struggle against, say, t 
or cancer. He well thi 
the complete cure nor the prev 
yet been discovered by scientists 
lates the history of the disease 
has been done to date to wipe 
concentrates on his chosen dis 
not attempt to write a maferia me 
tell the complete story of 
against a great host of other ills 

Nor has he failed, as Miss Smith charges 
to give generous others. He has 
devoted separate chapters to the role o 
labor movement and the cl 
Throughout the volume he 
nition to many individuals a: 
joined 
iman equal! 


name the ni 


knows full 


mans battle 


credit to 


} 
who have with the 
fight for h 
did not 
would have, but certa 
never unaware of the 
working to ach the 
America 

Miss Smith accuses Walte: 
ing American, which he 
in America even recogn 
tions not only in the area ol 
but in other areas. He was a pragmatis 


a dreamer, completely ded d 


eradication of racial injust 
To recognize that he 

tional talents to this is not to 
he was unaware of indifferent to 
failings. It is to indicate 
specialized in the field which to 
Certainly 
with the 


other 
merely that he 
him was of 


paramount importance he wished 
those Negroes 


skills and talents clothed in the 


indicated 
gray flan 
nel suit But also, he wanted ther Ne 

ording to their indiv ] , 
and merit, to be free to clothe themselves in 
the appropriate gart 


to see 


groes, a 


for their callings 
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As a matter of fact 
been erned 
justice which extend r i the 
line W alter Wh te yay requent expres 
sion to this concert 7 have beer 
when the Asso f 
for not sticking exclusively to the civil rights 
But through years, the As 
sociation and its late ex: ve se 
well as other board and staff 
have adhered to the 
os namely, the 
artificial barriers which senarate one Amer 
ican from another on the irrelevant basis of 

e. To this end Walter White dedi 

work and his life 


the NAACP has long 
com with problet f humar 


color 


lation reproached 
issue 
retary, as 
personnel 
origina! purpose of the 
leveling of all the 


ited 


Henry Lee Moon 
Publicity Director 
NAACP 


New York. N. Y 


Miss Smith Replies 


Dear Sirs 

Mr. Moon's letter distorts 
meaning an 
not do more 
original essay 

Mr. Wilkins’ letter is one 
agree in large part. I, too, am deeply 
cerned with the black sharecropper and la 
borer in the South and with the poor white 
also. I, too, think the work 
in this country is by no 
deed, it just begun. For the 
Jeep and sometimes a man's whole attitude 
toward life has to be changed in order to 
~—s his feelings about his body image 

have much work to do with Southern 

white college of whom have 
been behaving so disgracefully. We have 
also, still much work to do up North 
especially Exurbia. Much of the pressure 
against the NAACP today is due to the 
whispering going on between northern 
Exurbanites and Southern industrial pro 
moters and politicians. They have a lot the 
agree about 

Now I happen to admire Roy Wi 
very much. We have spoken on the 
ame platform; we have both been attacked 
together) by the Atlanta Consfitution. I 
have in all work found him a shrewd 
ntelligent person. His good humor, his deep 
sense of justice, his never failing courtesy 
his clear understanding of the difference be 
tween “respectability and dignity 
qualities I value 

But I do think he use 

» his reply to my _ ab 
limitations as a leader. I did n 
the policies of the NAACP; I 
certain failings, certain philosophical dead 

rds of Mr. White's. I had only one reason 
for doing this: I want the NAACP to live 
and to live it must grow, and to grow it 
must shake off certain smal! identifications 
certain trivial enmities wh I honestly think 
Mr. White was guilty of. Success can de 
stroy an organization more easily than can 
failure 

This is the time for the NAACP to look 
hard at itself, at its past triumphe and 
failures) in order to meet the challenge of 
the future. The challenge is big; it requires 


jreatness of 


mpletely both 
I can 
reader to my 


1 intention of a 
than refer the 


review 


with which I 
con 


in race relations 
shed In 


roots go 


means fir 


has 


students, some 


ofter 


our 


liversionist tactics 
it Mr. White's 
m criticize 


pointed out 


its leaders. A cause. no ma 
good rinks t 


NAACP should remem 


ter how great, how the size 


of its leaders. The 
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hum 


everyone 5 us 


that an relations a 


but 


ber 
only 
No one knew better than ( 
in a fight you have t 


uw make 
Some of his 
» 


associate an } } 

Nehru inderstand why i 

fight for freedom from the British he 
that he had to start fighting Untouchability 
Why bite off so much, they asked him? 
What is the point of it? But Gandhi 
wise; he knew that freedom 
of a man and it concerns all men and 
has to probe deep down and high up if 
wants to achieve it. It is asking a great deal 
of leaders but leaders 
deal. This does not mean 
projects must the 
Si nply that the leaders 
the earth 


could not 


was 
concerns all 
one 


must give a great 

that the NAACI 
earth: it 

Vision must 


cover means 


cover 


LILLIAN 
Claytor 


SMITH 
Ga 


Praise for Lillian Smith 


Dear Sirs 
Thanks for giving us Lillian Smith's ma 
nificent analysis of Walter White and the 
NAACP in the February issue. Her “N 

groes in Gray Flannel Suits” repres: 
refreshing contrast to the automati 

that flow from liberals misled into bel 

that it is 


to criticize 


somehow disloyal or 

creatively —organizations 

licated to noble causes 
Atma Brao.ey 
Chicago, I! 


leaders de 


Man in a Hurry 


Dear Sirs 

I was s 5 hool 
Atlanta University in undergraduate 
days and knew him well from those days to 
his death. I feel I probably understood hin 
a little better than Lillian Smith 
have understood him 
working toward ‘the 

In the early 
February issue 
White was often 


est lea ler 


of Walter 


our 


White at 


mate 


seems tt 
and his objectives i: 
Promised Land 
part of her essay in yo 
Miss Smith says that Mr 
onsidered his race's “great 
There may be some white people 
dered him as such, but I know of 
no responsible Negro leader who did. She 
also says that a long study of his life re 
veals him to be a person of 
tellectual immaturity 
Mr. White 
lectually 
with a 


who con 


moral and in 
One might agree that 
was, in a certain way, intel 
immature, that is, when compared 
like Dr. W. E. B. DuBots 
Smith when compared 
giant 


pe rsaon 
Mis . 
} 


an intellectual 


but so is with 


ymith argues that Mr. White fail 
se credit to certain individuals and 
ially those of the Sout! 

labored along with the NAACP toward 
Promised Land.” This, I 
legitimate criticism, but it 
bered that Mr. Whit 
methods of the Quakers. and 
them, incl Miss Smith 
ineffe White knew 
ods were He knew the 
years ago Christ ¢ 
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Freedom in McCarthy's State 


Dear Sirs 
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bly beyond those established by federal or 
state law. This policy was approved by a 
legislative investigating committee in 1953 
54. President Edwin B. Fred, in a recent let 
ter to the American Legion, has affirmed the 
University's belief that “faith in freedom, 
not fear of freedom, is the American 
heritage.” 

I feel that your readers at home and 
abroad, deeply concerned as we are over 
the abrogations of free speech noted by Mr 
Mayer, should know of the stand taken by 
the University in Senator McCarthy's own 
state of Wisconsin 


Rosamonp E 
Madison, Wis 


Rice 


KPFA's Free Microphone 


Dear Sirs 


Milton Mayer's “Guilt by Dissociation,” 
in your January issue, is a most effective 
indictment of the McCarthyite within each of 
us. Certainly I could never disagree with 
his central thesis—that almost all of us 
have been guilty of me-too-ism in the at 
tacks on free speech, even when we were 
trying to defend it 

It should be pointed out, though, that the 
POR meeting in Philadelphia, at which a 
Communist spoke, wasn't the rebirth of 
free speech in America by a long shot. Mr 
Mayer opines that “it was the frst time in 
almost a decade that a real, live Commu 
nist .. . appeared on a non-Communist 
poten in America.” Mr. Mayer should 
now better, 

The Philadelphia meeting had 375 in at 
tendance. Radio Station KPPA, in Berke 
ley, Calif., has an audience of thousands; 
and throughout the darkest days of Mc- 
Carthyism, KPPA’s microphone has always 
been open to anyone who thought he had 
something to say. I had the privilege of be- 
ing a regular commentator on KPPA for 
over two years, and during that time sev 
eral Communists—real, live Communists, 
complete with horns and hooves-—were 
granted freedom of speech over the KPFA 
microphone 

I myself have appeared, not only with 
Communists, but with spokesmen for the 
Socialist Workers’ party, the Socialist La- 
bor Party, and the Young Republicans. The 
station has entertained pacifists, vegetarians 
Buddhists, and single-taxers. For some time 
I had as a fellow commentator L. Brent 
Bozell, the McCarthy apologist 

But the station has gone even further in 
its protection of free speech. On a recent 
panel, for instance, I appeared with, among 
others, a man who was a sure-enough real, 
live Communist—a writer for the Daily 
People's World, San Francisco's Commu 
nist newspaper—but on the program, he was 
simply announced by name, and allowed to 
express his opinions without having them 
prejudiced in advance by the application of 
an unpopular label. KPFA didn't find it 
necessary to make a “formal rebuttal,” or 
to have A. J]. Muste on hand to “make a 
monkey” out of the Communist; the staff 
had enough confidence in its listeners to 
presume that as they listened, they could 
do their own monkey-making wherever it 
seemed to be necessary 

As I say, | can hardly disagree with Mr 
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Mayer nor minimize the importance of the 
Philadelphia meeting. But to label it “the 
rebirth of free noone in America” is hardly 
fair to the courageous and determined staff 
of KPFA, who never let it die in the first 
place 


Gene Marine 
San Francisco 


Calif 


‘Other People's Bananas’ 


Dear Sirs 


Milton Mayer is experiencing convulsions 
of conscience because, during the last ten 
years, he has not cooperated with the Com- 
munists. He points with pride to a platform 
provided by the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and occupied by a Communist. At just about 
that time a Quaker group was filing a brief 
in the Supreme Court in defense of a Com- 
munists right of free speech, and soon 
learned how the Communists misrepresented 
this action. This is normal, not execptional 
procedure with them 

Almost every liberal has seen some or 
ganization infiltrated and subverted by Com 
munists. Por example, does Mr. Mayer re 
member when Hitler attacked Russia? The 
day before the attack many groups op 
posed to U.S. entry into the war had been 
supported, and in some cases partly manned, 
by Communists. The day cher the attack 
these people not only walked out on their 
comrades, but turned savagely against them 
How many times do you have tc be burned 
before you decide to keep away from fire? 

Mr. Mayer raises, but is apparently un 
aware that he has raised, an issue which 
has occurred to many of us: the extent to 
which freedom of speech implies an obliga 
tion to listen. If I am to call myself a liberal 
and fancy that I have an open mind, | am 
bound to listen to opinions with which I 
disagree; | owe this duty to myself but do I 
owe it to the other fellow? 

When a half dozen fakirs have “read 
your mind” and you have figured out pretty 
well what the trick is, have you any obli- 
gation toward the seventh mind reader who 
approaches you to listen to him also? Must 
I subscribe to all of the magazines which 
assure me they are a ‘must’ for liberals? | 
command only 24 hours a day. Although I 
concede the duty—to myself—of reading 
arid listening, I also claim the right not to 
read The Progressive, The Reporter, The 
New Republic, or The Nation—and that 
without so much as opening my pressure 
mail offering me their perennial bargains 

If I prefer a seed catalog or a hand of 
bridge | infringe no right of theirs. Every 
individual must decide - himself according 
to his own abilities how much time he will 
spend on any particular subject and how he 
will utilize it. He is under no obligation to 
listen to any particular speaker or point of 
view, far less to give that point of view a 
platform. Organizations, too, like the FOR 
have the right to peddle their own fruit 
without giving space in their stalls to other 
people's bananas 

A liberai is often asked to sign a mani- 
festo stating a proposition in which he be- 
lieves. Must he sign every such dotted line 
which is put before him, or does he have a 
moral right to say: I believe in this, but I 
don't want to sign the same document signed 
by Herbert Brownell, Joseph McCarthy 


Norman Thomas, or Far! Browder? I grant 
you there are occasions when a man must 
be willing to stand up and be counted, but 
must he cooperate with every such census? 

I will go along with Mr. Mayer to this 
extent: When | find it appropriate to defend 
a Communist's right of free speech, I may 
dissociate myself from the opinions being 
uttered, but there is no need for casting 
aspersions on those opinions. This is fa 
miliar practice for a lawyer; he is often put 
in the position of defending the action of a 
client in which he would not himself in 
dulge. He cannot in loyalty to his client 
condemn the action, yet he need not accept 
moral responsibility for it either 

So I say it is nonsense for Milton Mayer 
or A. J Muste to flagellate themselves for 
not having provided the Communists with a 
platform earlier. Neither they as individuals 
nor the organization to which they belong 
are under any obligation to help broadcast 
Communist propaganda; they are not mer 
chants of soap boxes but consumers thereof 
If they think a particular message is worth 
listening to, let them listen; but let the 
words they ask others to listen to be, like 
the words of their own mouths, acceptable to 
their own beliefs and consciences 


Aten S 
Media, Pa 


O-mstTep, 2NnD 


Purpose of Suppression 
Dear Sirs 


My congratulations on the January issue 
The Messrs. Kempton, Lasch, and Mayer to 
gether were alone worth the price of the 
years subscription 

But what a surprise to see my favorite 
author, Milton Mayer, in so excellent an 
article, still find time to bend the knee to 
Baal—-implying that the Communists, if per- 
mitted to exercise the right of free speech, 
will always be made monkeys of by their 
anti-Communist opponents 


Surely we do not make it a precondi 
tion of our attachment to freedom of speech 
that our side win all of the arguments. I 
should suppose we would expect to lose 
some of the arguments; and that our de 
votion to freedom of speech was our hum 


ble acknowledgement that we could be 


wrong about anything 

If there were any other way to know 
that our present beliefs are true—or to know 
which of them are the principle of 
freedom of speech would lose a great part 
of its justification. Beliefs we know are true 
constitute knowledge; our actions must be 
grounded on knowledge in order to have 
any useful effect; the justification of freedom 
of speech is that only in the process of the 
conflict of opinion do we make any ad 
vance in our knowledge—our reliable 
knowledge——concerning public affairs 


true 


Controversy is the life of the mind, and 
any policy that tends to stifle it promotes 
that intellectual stagnation John Stuart Mill 
speaks of as the “real ultimate danger of 
democracy.” Freedom of speech, like free 
dom of conscience and freedom of religion 
has its justification in the fact that the body 
of available knowledge increases only when 
every possible variation of belief, including 
Communist belief, has been fully considered 
and digested 
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I own to the persuasion that if anti- 
Communists could in all cases make mon- 
keys out of Communists—or if, in other 
words, Communist propaganda contained 
not a single mustard seed of truth to leaven 
its mass of falsehood—nobody would ever 
put himself to the trouble and expense of 
preventing Communists from exercising free- 
dom of speech; nor would liberal publications 
like The Progressive have any important 
function. It is the fragment of damaging 
truth in the Communist tirade that stings 
some men to fury 

The student of history understands very 
little of what has happened in America and 
the world in the past ten years who does 
not understand that the purpose, and the 
effect, of the suppression of freedom of 
speech is to destroy the processes of public 
information—to foist upon the American 
people false information upon subjects con 
cerning which their decision and action can 
affect their own prosperity and survival and 
the peace of the world—that, indeed, an 
important part of the international hatreds 
tension, and menace actually existing is the 
result of choices already made by the Amer 
ican people on the basis of such false 
information 

The final purpose of all the “thought con 
trol” measures—the destruction of the free 
dom of speech of those who disagree with 
us radically, the Communist witch-hunt, the 
disloyalty agitation which is a thinly dis- 
guised effort to stamp out all non-conformity, 
the investigations of “un-American” activ 
ities; the spy scares—the final purpose of 
all these is to manage and control the action 
of the American people, not necessarily for 
the people's welfare or safety. I feel sure 
Mr. Mayer agrees with all this, in spite of 
the slip of his typewriter hand 


Rosert ScHLey 
Portland, Ore 


Socialist Youth 


May we offer belated congratulations to 
The Progressive for Milton Mayer's “The 
Case of Corporal Harvey's Grandfather” in 
your December issue? 

The article may have left a confused im 
pression regarding the socialist youth or 
ganizations involved in the Harvey case 

The Young Socialist League, an inde 
pendent democratic youth organ 
ization, which espouses the building of a 
socialist society in opposition to both the 
social systems and war camps of capitalism 
and totalitarian Stalinism, is not on the At 
torney General's list of so-called subver 
sive’ organizations, although its members 
nonetheless been subject to 
hunting attack 

The YSL was founded years 
from a merger of the Young Peoples Social 
ist League (YPSL) and Socialist Youth 
League (SYL). The latter was erroneously 
and without a hearing of any kind listed by 
the Justice Department. This listing is now 
being contested by the Independent Socialist 
League (whose youth group the SYL was) 
in its own fight to be removed from the list 

Max MagtTin 
National S« 
Young Socialist League 
114 West 14th St 
New York, N. Y 
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The Writer 


By HILTON 


N THE thirteen years since Ed 

mund Wilson first brought out an 
anthology called The Shock of Recog 
nition, the number of critical works 
devoted to American letters has swol- 
len enormously. The pursuit of 
“American studies” has, in fact, be- 
come something of a racket in the 
universities, but no single work has 
ever quite taken the place of Wilson's 
important collection. The new edi- 
tion which has now been issued by 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy (1,290 pp., 
$6.50), with some new material added, 
once again confirms its singularity 

Wilson's intention was to create 
“a chronicle of the progress of litera 
ture in the United States” by bring 
ing together the documents by which 
our writers made their avowals of 
recognition to each other. The result 
is a rich survey which ranges from 
the critical essays of Edgar Allan Poe 
(1842-50) to Sherwood Anderson's 
letters to Van Wyck Brooks (1918-38), 
and includes along the way such nota 
ble items as Melville's essay on “Haw 
and His Mosses,” a section 
on “Emerson and Whitman: Docu 
ments on Their Relations (1855-88),” 
the entire text of Henry James’ beau 
tiful Hawthorne, Mark 
Twain's “Fenimore Cooper's Literary 
Offenses,” Henry Adams’ “Life of 
George Cabot Lodge,” D. H. Law 
rence’s “Studies in Classic American 
Literature,” given in full, and 
important memoirs, and mis 
cellaneous pieces by Chapman, How 
ells, Eliot, Santayana, and Mencken 


thorne 


book on 


also 
essays, 





in America 


KRAMER 


Wilson's own interlarded commen 
tary stitches together into a coherent 
and meaningful history what might 
at first glance seem like an unwieldy 
fabric. With a few exceptions——-nota 
bly, James Russell Lowell's “A Fable 
for Critics” and its even more tedious 
successor, Amy Lowell's “A Critical 
Fable”—it is an editorial 
ment of real distinction 


achieve 


Not the least of this distinction lies 
in the way this documentary history 
brings us face-toface with that 
nagging, dialectical struggle in which 
every writer finds himself and which 
has been a special affliction for Amer 
ican writers: the struggle which talent 
is constantly waging against a world 
which invites its compromise and 
dissolution. The writer in ap uneasy, 
anxious, and even hostile relation to 
his audience—and yet wanting the 
homage and confidence which only a 
faithful audience can bring him—is 
the modern condition of literature 
And American literature may really 
be said to have begun just as this 
condition established itself as a social 
norm in the Nineteenth Century 

Almost the first thing that Henry 
James felt remark 
Hawthorne's literary career 


moved to about 
was that 
“it was passed for the most part in a 
small and homogenous society, in a 
provincial had 
few perceptible points of contact with 
what is called the world, with public 
events, with the manners of his time 
even with the life of his neighbors 

Emerson's death of 


rural community, it 


essay on the 


3) 





[horeau projects a similar isolation, 
ol course, and 
hibit at every 
audacity 


the essays of Poe ex 
turn a and 
which are frustrated by 
their provincial culture and disarmed 
by the mediocrity of the 
milieu in which they were written 
Poe is an especially moving example 
of the fate of an American writer, if 
not a very Interesting 
himself; he sounds the 
which haunt us even 
themes of 
provincialism 


brilliance 


literary 


writer im 
themes 
now, the 
and 


alienation, isolation, 


These are the themes too of Sher 
wood Anderson's letters, the materials 
with which he was constantly creat 
ing his own (somewhat fictional) self 
portrait. We find them in Mencken's 
ESSAYS, and 
critical indignation; and they color 
the whole of Emerson's relations with 
Whitman, an-episode in our history 
which is comical in its postures where 
it is not enervating in its sadness 
James’ well-known remark in_ his 
Hawthorne book, “that it takes a 
great deal of history to produce a 
little literature, that it needs a com 
plex social machinery to set a writer 
in motion,” is echoed in Anderson's 
complaint to Brooks: “It is probably 
that the reason our men who 
are of importance, Lincoln, Whit 
man, Twain, Dreiser, etc., all begin 
when they are almost old men is that 
they have much of 
their lives putting down roots. The 
strength goes into that.” 


OCCASLONINE an intense 


true 


to spend sO 


Against this fragmentary and pro 
vincial image of the American writer, 
the career of Henry James is the 
notable and beautiful exception. He 
was not the first great literary artist 
in America, but he the first to 
bring to American literature a sense 
of literature’s artistic dimension so 
profound—and a hody of work so 
predigious in its vindication of that 
artistic sense—that no writer who 
came after him needed ever again to 
feel shut off from the mainstream of 
European letters. It seems ludicrous 
now to think that this was the very 
ground on which James was dismissed 
only a few years ago. But his influ 
ence and example have always been 
more important than such dismissals 
The four most germinal writers of 
(in America at least) 


was 


our century 
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Pound, 


and 


Ezra 
Fliot, 


Gertrude Stein, T. 5 
Ernest Hemingway—all 


followed in the path of James’ moral 
and artistic example 


Their work is 
unthinkable in its present form with 
out the master’s 


The image of James as a man of 
letters is wonderfully revealed to us 
again in Leon Edel’s new volume of 
The Selected Letters of Henry James 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 235 pp. 
4). Taken by itself, this selection 
nas the virtue of putting James’ 
preoccupations into relief 
against a broad biographical back 
ground of family, social, and business 
affairs. Edel has intentionally diluted 
the exclusive portrait of the artist 
here to give us a wider glimpse of 
James as a man; and in this respect 
it forms a welcome appendix to his 
admirable published in 
1953, Henry The Untried 
Years. But however wide or narrow 
our look at James, we see him none 


artistic 


biography 


James 


theless in his passionate commitment 
to the writer's vocation; it is one of 
the merits of letters that they 
reveal the extent to which this com 
mitment was sharpened, not blunted, 
by James’ with the 
workaday 


these 


involvements 
worl ld 


Yet one cannot help feeling that it 
was precisely because of James’ self 
imposed expatriation that this com 
mitment was allowed to fulfill itself 
in such generous results; that some 
radical disavowal of the American 
scene inextricably involved in 
his advancement of American letters 
James’ career—and the whole gen 
eration of expatriates which followed 
his example before and after World 
War I—4is in that respect a denoue 
ment to the drama which pervades 
The Shock of Recognition As we 
look at the literary landscape today 
we can see that this drama still per 
sists, but that in our time it has been 
agonized—but not really changed 
by the gradual closing off of nearly 
every means of And it is 
probably important for the future 
that we do not mistake this slow 
suffocation for anything but what it 


was 


esca | Ua 


is 


Good Lincolniana 


ite LIvinG 
TRUCTED FROM HIS WRITINGS 
Edited by Paul M. Angle and 
Schenck Miers. Rutgers lt 
Press. 671 pp $6.95 

LINCOLN’s Sons, by 
Randall. Little, Brown 
LINCOLN AND THI 
ERY AND CIVII 
William H 
of Kentucky 


RECON 


LINCOLN 


OWN 


Ruth 


47 ] PP 
SLAV 


Painter 
$5 
SLUEGRASS 
WAR IN KENTUCKY, by 
lPownsend University 
Press 499 pp $6.50 
Reviewed by 
William B. Hesseltine 

| IS NOT 

listing above might imply, that the 
Lincoln branch of literature 1: 


to be understood, as the 


going 
into a slump. Quite the contrary 
Civil War books 


going into a boom period, and the 


Lincoln and 


publishers’ lists are crowded with 
Lincoln, “Lincoln-and,” 
War titles. It is 


current crop, these three items 


and = Cauvil 


that, im the 
" 


only 
ive 
some distinction 

fills a 
body of 


The first is a volume which 
real need for a selected 
writings 
Abraham Lincoln 
ten years of labor, published a nine 
volume Collected Works of Abraham 


Lincoln. The editors did a complete 


Lin 
coln’s Three years igo the 


Association, alter 


and careful job, but their aim was to 
be comprehensive rather than sele 


The 


piece of 


tive result was a monumental 


invaluable for 


cluttered 


scholarship 


Lincoln scholars, but so 
with the 
lawyer's and A 
life that the 
Paul Angle and Earl Miers have extri 


cated Lincoln from the petty papers 


inevitable trivia of a bu 


wartime president's 


mas covered the man 


which cluttered his desk and selected 


the letters and hich il 
and the 


I incoln 


pe or he 


enable the general reader 


Lincoln fan to follow pub 
lic career 
They 
permit the curious to pry 
This, it 
the particular province of Mrs 
dall, widow of the 
scholar, J]. G. Randall 
Mrs Randal! 
motherly 


give, however, too little to 


into Lin 
coln’s private life eems, | 
Ran 
great Lincoln 
\ couple ol 
years avo Carne to i 


Mary 
Todd Lincoln, portraying her with a 


vigorous detense of 
more sympathetic pen than had ever 
back in 
atching the 
ta \br il 


been used before. Now she i 
the Lincoln household 
Ml iTy % il 


intics ol im tour 


PROGRE! 





Eddie, 
before his tather became 
Another, Robert, the 
or trying to get in) Harvard during 
the Civil War. The others, Willi 
lad, Whit 


harassed the servants, and ex isp rated 


sons. One died in Springheld 
prominent 
oldest, was in 
and 


terrorized the House 


all the olficers ol from 


Presidential 


yovernment 
secretaries through Sena 
tors to Cabinet membe1 


Mrs. Randall's 


each told in a most 


ucce ion Ol stories 


solicitous man 
enormous light on the 


the elder 


ner—throws 
personalities of Lincoln 
I hey 
ing the and = she 
with affection. Mrs 


famed te mper seldom vented itself on 


were indulgent parents, pol 


boys pwering them 


Lincoln's much 
her children, and Lincoln's patience 
inexhaustible I he 
from Wil 
but there 
unrestrained 
House 


with the im Was 


Lincolns recovered 
lie’s death 
alter lad 


‘monarch” ol 


never 
early in 1862 
was the 

the White 
lad died a lew years alte 
Mary 
Sut perhaps as tragic as 
Robert Todd 
Lincoln had regarded him skeptically, 
that he wa the 
rare-ripe’ type who were 
than The up, 
morose and unhappy, in Springfield, 
flunked his entrance exams, and spent 
a year preparing for Harvard. When 


the war, 


and poo! Lincoln bec ime uh 


balanced 
iny of the family wa 
remarking one of 

marter at 
later boy 


live grew 


he graduated, a shy, sensitive youth, 
he wanted to go in the army but Lin 
got Grant to take 


In later life he suffered from the 


coln him on his 
taff 
criticism of his father’s enemies, and 
kindnesses of 
ident of the 


a cabi 


almost as much trom the 
his father’s triends. Pre 
Pullman Company and twice 
net member, he lived until 1926, but 
the father’s 
“No wanted me,” he 
once complained, ws 
Abraham Lincoln's son.’ 
\ different view of the 
comes in William Townsend's Lin 
coln and the Bluegrass It is not, 
however, dillferent on the question ol 


iiways in shadow of his 


preatness one 
they wanted 


Lincolns 


Lincolns 
Lincoln 
tribe descending on the more orderly 
and better Todd 
in Lexington, Kentucky, is the same 
Randall's. But Town 
end is less interested in the Lincoln 
tions than he 


the misbehaving young 


Townsend's stories of the 


mannered relatives 


version as Mrs 
and Todd tamily conne 
is in slavery in Kentucky. It 1s Town 


send’s thesis that Lincoln's only per 


sonal knowledge of slavery came from 
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his Kentucky ancl =the 


(,reat Emane ipator learned his hatred 


connection 


from observing the inst 
I he 
| 


ave 


of slavery 


tution in his wile’s home town 
book contains an excellent set ol 
the 
incidental characters, a spat 
of yarns spun by a fascinating racon 
and a mint julep that 
alone is worth the price ol the book 


I ith 


rounded 


incidents in Bluegrass, a uperb 


cast ol 
teur, recipe 

Taken together, these three 
coln books give a_ better 
more personal picture ol the Civil 
War President than has appeared tor 


i iong time 


History First-Hand 


COLONIAL DOCUMENTS 
ro 1776, edited by Merrill Jensen 
(Volume IX of English Historical 
Documents). Oxford University Press 
888 pp. $12.80 

Qur Lone Heriracte 
THE BOOKS OUR FOUNDING 
READ, edited by Wilson O 
University of Minnesota Press 
pp. $4.50 


AMERICAN 


PAGES FROM 
FATHERS 
Clough 


ns 
297 


Reviewed by 
Arthur Bestor 


N 1856 the 

Hart Benton, having completed 
two volumes of Senatorial reminis 
cence, set himself the task of abridg 
ing the debates of Congress trom the 
beginning. The work 
wrote the Senator in his introduction, 


74 year old I homas 


15-volume 
“is intended to be national, such as 
would commend itself to the 
and within the reach, of all 
who aspire to a share in the publi 
affairs, either State or Federal; or who 
wish to understand the history and 
working of their own government.” 
Benton probably overestimated his 
potential audience (what author does 
not?), but apparently no one found 
anything odd about the 
that well-educated citizens 
read at first hand the 
their 


study, 
come 


assumpuion 
should 
documentary 


sources of nation’s history 


History is still in good repute (ex 
cept among “life-adjustment” educa 
tionists) as preparation for intelligent 
citizenship. The 
tory, however, 
for graduate students and profession 
This is a pity. For one 
thing, it turns history into a spectator 
Historians plan the strategy 


documents ot his 


are liable to be lett 
al historians 


sport 


and only they 


Lhe 


play ot ideas 


ol arriving at truth, 
the 


watches the 


can enjoy “Timmage ud 
ence 
through held glasses 
Ihe remedy, as 
to make the 


ivailable, by 


Benton knew 
historical record itsell 


systematic selection and 


proper ordering, to the adult citizen 
who 1s willing to re aid and also to 
think That this great 
historical editing is sull alive is « 
denced by the impressive 
English Historical Docu 
ippearing in Great Britain 
IX of the et frnerican 
Documents to 1776 


tradition « 
scT ie ol 
ens now 
Volume 
Colonia 
is ol particular 

not only by 


interest to American 


reason ol tts subject but also because 


it is a notable achievement of Ameri 
can historical scholarship, its every 
ection bearing testimony to the in 
ight, judgment, and breadth of learn 
Merrill Jensen ot 


Wisconsin 

Chis ample volume is not a thing 
of shreds and patches. Its 880 page 
the full 
documents, 


ing of its editor 


the University of 


provide space tor text of 


really crucial and for 
much more than snippets of all the 
the only 


others. Where a case study is 


feasible way of presenting a given 


aspect of history, a sequence of docu 
ments or letters allows the whole story 
to untold (see, tor example, the mer 
cantile correspondence on pp. 376 
$89). Twentieth-century historiogra 
phy has brought new kinds of ma 
terial under and 


scrutiny, Jensen 


documentation extends not only to 
economic matters but to religion and 
education. His 
give the whole a continuity that docu 


mentary collection lack 


The furnishes to the gen 
eral hardly had 


lucid introduction 
too olften 
volume 


reader what he has 
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before, a means of grasping colonial 
history at first hand and encompass 
ing its full sweep. It should become 
the foundation for all serious read 
ing in American history. For the 
moment, unfortunately, it is a foun 
dation without a superstructure. An 
English historical series is justified in 
dropping the American colonies at 
the point at which they chose to be 
— It is up to American scho 
larship to carry on. Using the present 
volume as a cornerstone, a parallel 
series of four or five volumes ought 
to be planned to cover the history of 
the United States on the same scale 
and with the same adult purpose in 
mind. 

Merrill Jensen has wisely strung his 
documentary beads on the thread of 
institutional development. When he 
treats, for example, of religion and 
intellectual life, he concerns himself 
with the organized agencies through 
which these forces made their influ 
ence felt. It is quite a different task 
to present the great bodies of ideas 
theological, scientific, and the like 
that came to expression during the 
era. The editor has been judicious in 
not attempting to combine oil and 
water, for most editors who have tried 
have failed to achieve a satisfactory 
synthesis 

A brilliantly successful attempt to 
marshal the materials of intellectual 
history alone is Our Long Heritage, 
edited by Wilson O. Clough of the 
University of Wyoming. It is accurate 
ly described by its subtitle, “Pages 
from the Books Our Founding Fathers 
Read.” In a mere 273 pages the editor 
presents selections from “great books” 
reaching back to Thucydides and the 
Old Testament. At first blush the 
enterprise seems preposterous. No one 
can compress the intellectual develop 
ment of Western civilization into 
such compass 


Clough’s volume succeeds because 
he recognizes so clearly what he is not 
doing. His purpose is to show the 
continuity of American ideas with 
those of the whole Western past. He 
realizes that he is not presenting that 
past in terms of its own complex de 
velopment and interaction, and he 
acts accordingly. To move this great 
world he looks, like Archimedes, for 
a place to stand. That place (in the 
space-time continuum) is the United 
States during the generation of 
Revolution and Constitution-making. 
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Clough examines the Western intel- 
lectual tradition through the eyes of 
that particular generation, and he 
presents the elements of the Western 
tradition which served that genera- 
tion in highest stead. 

Each generation has its own past 
By taking the past of one generation 
alone, the editor brings into unified 
focus what would, under any other 
treatment, appear hopeless diversity. 
He has given to these rich materials 


the unity that comes to a landscape 
when a traveler stops his car and 
gets out to look and to contemplate 

It is a landscape worth ‘ooking at, 
for it 1s part of our own intellectual 
landscape. The founding fathers 
made it so by building our institu 
tions in its midst. We will understand 
ourselves better if we read again, 
under Clough’s expert guidance, the 
pages which they read and which we 
have too long neglected 


Quality Paperbacks 


By WILLIAM McCANN 


N THE deluge of paperbacks pour 

ing from the presses of fifty pub 
lishers it is a wearisome task for dis 
criminating readers to find the titles 
they want. Immense, garish displays 
of many-colored books induce retinal, 
if not mental, fatigue in even the 
most stalwart book hunter. Of the 
more than 5,000 paperbacks listed in 
a selective catalog of currently avail 
able titles, perhaps not more than a 
few hundred would interest an upper 
middie-brow reader. Even so, the 
number of good paperbacks is grati 
fyingly high and steadily increasing. 
The success of quality reprints, sell 
ing from 95 cents to $1.95, has obvi 
ously startled publishers as much as 
it has pleased a great many book 
buyers 

Anchor Books (Doubleday), which 
has sold 2,000,000 copies of its 76 
titles, began the quality reprint 
splurge three years ago when it pub- 
lished at prices of less than a dollar 
such books as D. H. Lawrence's 
Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture, Constance Rourke’s American 
Humor, and Ernst Cassirer's An 
Essay On Man. Other publishers evi 
dently viewed the Anchor venture 
at first with considerable scepticism 
But as its success became apparent 
they have one by one—Knopf (Vin 
tage Books), Harcourt, Brace (Har 
vest Books), Beacon Press, Simon and 
Schuster, Grove Press (Evergreen 
Books), Modern Library, Noonday 
(Meridian), Henry Regnery (Gate 
way), and Viking (Portables and 


Compass Books)—entered the paper 
back market. Some of 
presses—Cornell (Great 
and Chicago (Phoenix) 
lowed suit 

Happy about this and bedazzied 
by attractive covers and formats, the 
book buyer finds himself purchasing, 
say, Van Wyck Brooks’ The Ordeal 
of Mark Twain (Meridian) for $1.25 
though he declined to pay 75 cents 
for the book in a good, used hard 
cover edition. This is the 
seduction that pleases pape rback pub 
lishers and upon which the beguiled 
purchaser reflects with little 
remorse 

Quality paperbacks of course are 
by no means a brand new idea. There 
were inexpensive, 
prints of good books in this country 
in the Nineteenth Century And 
more recently, in the mid-1930's, 
Modern Age, for one, published a 
number of titles at low 
prices reason they didn’t 
then catch on. In 1939 Pocket Books, 
which is still going strong, published 
its first book, James Hilton's Lost 
Horizon, at 25 cents, and probably 
can claim to have launched the mod 
ern American paperback era 

But what Hilton Kramer described 
recently in The Progressive as “the 
proliferation of paperback 
books” dates from the spring of 1953 
and has become one of the most re 
markable publishing phenomena of 
our time. At the where 
we were accustomed to find our daily 


the university 
Seal Books) 
have fol 


sort ol 


later 


solt-covered re 


worthwhile 
For some 


serious 


newsstand 


The PROGRESSIVE 





paper, comic books, and The Sporting 
News we may now see prominently 
displayed Jacques Maritain’s Creative 
Intuition in Art and Poetry (Meridi- 
an, $1.35) and Henri Bergson’s The 
Two Sources of Morality and Re- 
ligion (Anchor, 85 cents). 


Not long ago on a crowded urban 
bus I saw a carefully groomed young 
lady reading William Bradford 
Huie’s The Revolt of Mamie Stover. 
On the other side of the aisle sat a 
young man reading Ortega y Gasset’'s 
The Revolt of the Masses. Both 
books were paperbacks (The New 
American Library). Here is a revolu 
tion indeed, and “as yet a revolution 
without a guillotine,” as one paper 
back publisher cautiously describes 
it. Novelist Lillian Smith says “the 
paper book is a kind of 
catalyst to the minds of men every- 
where. Its its cheapness, its 
availability are creating a new kind 
of book; a new quality (and a very 
old one) of 
developing.” 


cover 


size, 


communicauon is 


Especially grateful for quality pa- 
perbacks are scholars and intellec- 
tuals, who may now obtain at rela- 
tively low cost new copies of books 
which have long been out of print 
or hard to locate. To them it is 
exhilarating to see in paperbacks 
Basil Willey’s The Seventeenth Cen 
tury Background (Anchor, 95 cents), 
Lionel ‘Trilling’s Matthew Arnold 
(Meridian, $1.35), Brooks Adams’ 
The Law of Civilization and Decay 
(Vintage, $1.25) and Herbert Read's 
English Prose Style (Beacon, $1 25). 
All the same, they may occasionally 
have some bad moments when a wile 
who needs a new dress discovers that 
William Empson's Seven Types of 
Ambiguity (Meridian), for which her 
husband paid $5 to a second-hand 
book dealer, is now selling for $1.25. 

Publishers have not restricted their 
output to reprints solely. A small but 
important number of originals have 
appeared. A good example is Wylie 
Sypher’s Four Stages of Renaissance 
Style (Anchor,$1.25). Penguin Books, 
an old timer in the paperback field, 
and Anvil (D. Van Nostrand Co.) 
have published valuable originals, 
particularly in the field of history. 


Penguin, for instance, has just pub 
excellent 
tory of the United States by Russel 


lished an two-volume his 


B. Nye and J. E. Morpurgo. A few 
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publishers have brought out new 
books simultaneously in paperbacks 
and hard covers. Beacon Press issued 
Leslie Fiedler’s An End to Innocence, 
an exciting book of essays, in hard 
covers at $3.50 and in paper at $1.25. 

“These paperback books will never 
replace hard covers,” Alfred Hitch 
cock has said jokingly, “they're just 
good for reading.” But more Amer 
icans than ever are reading now, it 
seems, and though publishers are not 
likely to disregard the interior decor- 
ating possibilities of their product, 
they have become happily aware of 
the new day. Westerns, mysteries, 
and historical novels do not disappear 
from their paperback lists (these no 
doubt will continue to be the main 
stay of the business) but publishers 
no longer sneer, or weep, at the sug 
gestion that a book with serious in- 
tellectual pretensions will sell profit 
ably. This is good news indeed. 

The titles which follow were taken 
from a long and rapidly growing list 
of quality paperbacks now available 
or forthcoming shortly: 

THe FuTure oF AMERICAN POLITICS, 
by Samuel Lubell (Anchor. 297 pp 
95 cents) 

Tne Human Prospect, by Lewis 
Mumilord (Beacon. 350 pp. $1.45) 

THe Armep Vision, by Stanley Ed 
gar Hyman (Vintage. 402 pp. 95 
cents) 

Tue Liserat Imacination, by Li 
onel Trilling (Anchor. 287 pp. 75 
cents) 

SociaL DARWINISM IN 
Tuovucut, by Richard 
(Beacon. 248 pp. $1.45) 

THe Acquisitive Society, by R. H 
Tawney (Harvest. 188 pp. 95 cents) 

Eicut Essays, by Edmund Wilson 
(Anchor. 238 pp. 85 cents) 

Tue Vintace Mencken, edited by 
Alistair Cooke (Vintage. 240 pp. 95 
cents) 

Lancuace, by Edward Sapir (Haz 
vest. 242 pp. $1.15) 

GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
Encuisn Lancuace, by Otto Jespersen 
(Anchor. 274 pp. 95 cents) 

THe PHuicosorpny oF THe ENticHt 
ENMENT, by Ernst Cassirer (Beacon 
$66 pp. $1.45) 

THe Mino oF THe Soutu, by W. J 
Cash (Anchor. 444 pp. 95 cents) 

History as THe Story or Liserty, 
by Benedetto Croce (Meridian. $33 
pp. $1.35) 

THe Hotmas Reaper, edited by 


AMERICAN 
Hofstadter 


Julius J]. Marke (Docket Books. 282 
pp. $1.) 

THe BerrrRaAyYAL OF THE INTELLEC 
TUALS, by Julien Benda (Beacon, 265 
pp. $1.25) 

SELECTED FROM INDIVIDUAL 
1isM RECONSIDERED, by David Riesman 
(Anchor. 302 pp. 95 cents) 


ESSAYS 


Essays ON FREEDOM AND Power, by 
Lord Acton (Meridian, 350 pp $1.25) 

Homace To CaTALonia, by George 
Orwell (Beacon. 250 pp. $1.25) 

A CoLLection or Essays, by George 
Orwell (Anchor. 320 pp. 95 cents) 
1800, by 
142 pp 


THe Unitrep STates IN 
Henry Adams (Great Seal 
$1.25) 


THe Soctat Psycnoiocy or Georct 
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THE SWEETEST FRUIT 
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Tree ripened, 
Direct from Groves 
GUARANTEED 
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Bushel—-$7.00 
Half-Bushel—$4.75 


Express Prepaid 
Add §/, for Upper Michigan, lowa 
Wisconsin. Prices on request for states 
farther West 


JAMES H. HART 
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ABOUT 


Adlai Stevenson? 





You will receive your copy of “Stevenson 
Speaks” immediately on acceptance of this 


The answer is available to you— FREE 


May we send you, without charge, the candid 
study just published—on the qualifications of Mr. 
Stevenson for the Presidency ? 


@ An assessment of the man 


@ His own views on world affairs, the farm prob- 
lem, education, health, civil liberties 


cut-rate, campaign-year invitation to sub- His personal explanation of why he is now an 


scribe to The New Republic— America’s active candidate 


liveliest, most authoritative liberal weekly. A selection of Stevenson's memorable and witty 


remarks 


?1 WEEKS ONLY $7 Two full-page recent portrait photographs of 


INCLUDING “STEVENSON SPEAKS” BONUS 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
1826 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Send promptly my free copy of “Stevenson Speaks”; also enter 
my subscription—at your special campaign-year rate—21 issues 


of The NR for $2. Payment is enclosed. 
Name 
Address 


City 


Stevenson by the noted photographer, Karsh. 








BULK ORDERS 


“Stevenson Speaks” is ideal 
for organizations interested 
in political education and 
action. Copies available at 
reduced cost in quantity. 


10 copies $2 100 copies $12 
25 copies $4 500 copies $50 


50 copies $7 1,000 copies $90 
PLUS POSTAGE 


Order today from 
The New Republic 
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Morton Sobell is in Alcatraz for 30 Years 


on NO EVIDENCE! 


AM INNOCENT.” These are the words of Morton 

66 Sobell, scientist and father of two children, condemned 

to 50 years in Alcatraz for ‘conspiracy to commit 
espionage 


Morton Sobell was tried with Julius and Ethel Rosenberg in 
1951. Although Sobell was called an “atom spy” by the prosecution, 
Judge Kaufman admitted to Sobell in court: “The evidence in the 
case did not point to any activity on your part in connection with 


the atomic bomb project.” 


Unbelievable as it may seem, there was not a shred of evidence 
that Sobell committed espionage There was only the word of one 
CCuser—proseculion witness Max Elitcher. Judge Kaufman said in 
iis charge to the jury: “If you do not believe the testimony of Max 
Elitcher as it pertains to Sobell, then you must acquit the defendant 


Sobell.’ 


Can Elitcher be believed? During cross examination Elitcher ad 
mitted that he had falsified a loyalty oath and feared a perjury in 
dictment. In the opinion of radio commentator and author Elmer 
Davis, the testimony of Elitcher and the prosecution witnesses against 
the Rosenbergs is unreliable. Alter reading the new book The Judg 
ment of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, Elmer Davis wrote the pub 

her Assuming that the record is here correctly cited (and I have 
no reason to suppose that it is not) | cannot believe the testimony 


of Elitcher and the Greenglasses, or much if any of that of Harry 


“Will you help win justice for my 
husband and for America?” 
Asks Helen Sobell, Morton Sobell’'s Wife 


@ It isa sign ol a new spirit in our country 
that the Senate Sub-Committee on Constitu 
tional Rights is holding hearings on the Bill 
of Rights. Join the many people asking that 
the Sobell case be included in the committee's 
investigation. Write to: SENATOR THOM 
\S C. HENNINGS, |[r., CHAIRMAN, SUB 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAI 
RIGHTS, U. S. SENATE OFFICE BLDG 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


@ kunds are urgently needed for Morton Sobell's legal appeals 
ind to help circulate the tacts throughout the country. Contribute 


is generously as you can 
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and since these occur in unvarying 
proportion in any population or class, 
it follows that the more human beings 
exist, the more such culture-changing 


individuals will be born. 


Cultural advance is evident both in 
increasing control over the physical 
world and in more complex social 
organization. Usually these two as- 
pects interrelated; thus cities 
grow up where technology allows 
some people leisure to work at some 
job other than plain food production. 
In the Old World, the next step after 
cities seemed to be empires, but 
America, long before the days of the 
white man, seemed to turn naturally 
to confederacies. Linton obviously 
ieels that the League of the Iroquois 
had some relation to the founding 
of our However, he de- 
clares, America now is far more back 


are 


own union 


ward in social than in mechanical 
invention—and for an explanation he 
takes us back not to the Indians but 
to the early cultures of Southeast 
the natural law 
growing out of the Babylonian study 
of the heavens the 


idea of an all-powerful God for whom 


Asia where idea of 


conflicted with 


there existed absolutes of right and 
wrong. One side of this tradition led 
toward science, the other toward the 
notion that it is wicked to tamper 
with social arrangements, and in this 
ancient are enmeshed 
today 

No society, says Linton, has devel 
oped conscious techniques for passing 
on its value systems. Child training 
been a matter of 
scious absorption, and now, when our 


paradox we 


has ever uncon- 
certain as it 
used to be, we are finding out how 
little of emotional commitment verb- 
impart 
rhis, Linton holds, is a possible back 


value system is not so 


al instruction alone can 
ground for communism and fascism 
In liberal political terms, Linton is 
a pessimist 

And yet another line of change, 
hinted at though not developed in 
this book, may hold hope for precise. 
ly this situation. No aristocracy, says 
Linton, has ever willing to 
bring up its own children. Today 


that is hardly so. The vanishing of a 


been 


one 
But 
making a virtue of necessity or not, 


servant class is reason.—-we are 


all aristocrats whether we are 
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for the first time the physical and 
emotional handling of children has 
begun to seem an exciting and inter 
esting—shall we say a “noble?” 
occupation of which no one wishes 
to be deprived. If this is new, it 
ought to produce new results in cul 
ture and give hope for the democracy 
for which Linton does not see much 
tuture. 
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